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ATHWOLD: 
A ROMAUNT OF THE MINSTREL TIME. 
and archesareall ye sec, 


the bard once sang for his fair ladye ; 
But beauty yet liveth his soul to thrill, 
And the minstrel hath lays for the lovely still. 


CANTO L—(1) 
Far, far o’er the waters—o’er billows whose roll 

May sunder our borders, but part not the soul, 

Herself like those surges, unfettered and free, 

The Home or ouR FaTHERs peers proud o’er the sea! 


Dear land of our worship—old isle of our sires! 

We love thine old glories, thine altars, thy fires; 

And here toward the sunset we ’ve wandered afar, 

But to catch, ere it sink, and new-kindle thy star. 

Oh, ever that planet victorious shall burn, 

And the Muse, ‘neath its light, shed the dews of her urn; 
While the bard, as with thee, his green laurels shall wear, 
"Mid heroes as valiant and virgins as fair. 


And still thine old honors, we count them our own, 
True sons of old heroes—ay, bone of their bone! 
Ours, ours were the thunders that chased in dismay (2) 
The arrow-armed Frank from the combat away. 
And the stories we tell are the legends they told is 
In thy holly-decked halls, where they reveled of old; 
And the lyre that we love is the harp that they strung, 
When the gray-bearded minstrel his roundelay sung. 
That harp which, with rapture, or love-lighting song, 
Thy bards and bold minstrels have sounded so long— 
That harp, warm with numbers that linger and ring, 
Where the touch of a wizard hath died on its string— 
That harp would I take; though, albeit, with awe 
My fingers, unskilled, o’er its echoes I draw, 
And a lay of its love, in this far foreign clime, 
{ sing—an old ballad, of England’s old time: 

THE FOREST. 


mM tne ce menzogna, 0 or quando e il vero 
che si possa a te preporre.’ Tasso. 


Up o’er the forest climbs the morn; 
And, softly, as ’tis brightly breaking, 
Oh, hear them wind the mellow horn! 
And hark! afar, the woods are waking ! 
Gaily they echo to thy call, 
Old hunter of a royal hall ! 
Blown long, and loud, and sweetly clear. 
Starts, at the sound, some mountain deer !— 
And see, so warned, from castle door, 
How forth the early sportsmen pour! 
And, thoughtless of the slumbering fair, 
Woo the mild morning’s buxom air. 
The castle court is all alive, 
As when the bee-queen leaves her hive ; 
And forth they come; the dawning light 
Gleams on the mail of thane and knight, (3) 
And flasheth from the shiny bow, 
Like beams on ribs of driven snow. 
They come ;—in sooth, no mean array! 
The noblest of the land are they— 
And pleasant is the show ! 
Around, the palfreys neigh for sport, 
And prance, themselves all proud of port, 
And wheeling to and fro; 
And near, bedizened pages wait, 
And thralls impatient throng, 
Though their’s the lot of thraldom’s fate, 
To scud like hounds along, : 
And claim ineach leashed dog a mate, 
_ That spurns the tethering thong. 
But, lingering by the masey gate 
Awhile they loiter still, 











While long the eager pack await 
The keeper’s whistle shrill, 
The vassal loathes the dull delay, 
And chides the fast-advancing day; 
And oft the champing coursers wheel, 
Impatient of the curbing steel. 
Yet merry may their hunting be, 
As lively is their rout to see; 
And worthy be their game! 
St. Hubert speed their sport aright— 
And many a buck shall rue, ere night, 
That here to hunt they came. 


But, now the loiterer’s ear reminding, 
Hark! once more the horn is winding; 
And; imparithe for the fray, 
Dogs, serfs and pages are away— 
Away, as blithe, as light as air! 
There’s not a lagging hunter there, 
Though far less fiect, in statelier pride, 
The lords than their retainers ride ; 
Amused, thus soon their serfs to see, 
Far, far afield, careering free ; 
And smiling as the full halloo 
Comes faintly from the boisterous crew. 
Onward they fly o’er plain and hill, 
O’er mound and valley onward still ; 
And with the breeze they scud along. 
The early passer hears their cry, 
And pauses, pleased to hail the throng, 
And cheer their coursers scampering by. 
More slowly o’er the trampled way, 
In all the state of pride’s delay, 
Comes on that lordly group of pride; 
While now, perchance, by greenwood side, 
Their train their dull approach abide, 
And long, in low-born hurry there, 
To break their drowsing victim’s lair, 
And shout away; but reckless all, 
Alike of hasty hound and thrall, 
They prance along. And of the crowd, 
Amid the proudest seeming proud, 
What twain are those—whose steeds appear 
More haughtily their heads to rear, 
As conscious that they paw the ground 
Beneath the lords of ail around, 
And bend the arching neck and mane 
To hands that used rash men to rein? 
Their mantles are inwove with gold; 
Their shields two dizened pages hold, 
On which, impressed in glitt’ring lines, 
The cross of our redemption shines. 
And one, bedecked with many a gem, 
Hath on his helm a diadem; 
While alien kings around him wait, (4) 
And dukes of many a foreign state ; 
And Arvon sends her royal line, 
In his superior light to shine. 
Who may he be ?—or who the twain 
That have brave Hoel in their train? 
And Kenneth, too, behind them rides, 
And Cumberland’s proud prince besides ; 
And Alwyn of the North countree, 
And Angus of the Isles is there ; 
And many a lord from over sea, 
And many a border monarch’s heir. 
And Alban of the Dale attends, 
Forgetting now his burning song, 
Though oft his wilder art he lends 
To wind the ivory bugle strong; 
Fer the young bard is hunter now, 
*Mid laughing churls and listless squires, 
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Though high-born pride is on his brow, 

And he is sprung of princely sires— 
A poet race, and nobly born, 

That waked in royal halls their lyres, 
And had not blushed to see, this morn, 
Their heir so proud a chase adorn, 
With quivered shafts behind him swung, 
Where erst the holier harp was slung— 
And winding oft the songless horn 

With ardent hopes and high desires, 
Forgetful of the lays they sung, 

But warmed with all their minstrel fires. 
Oh, who that twain, but England’s king, 

And England’s noblest peer? 
’T is Edgar foremost of the ring, 

’T is Athwold riding near. (5) 
King Edgar rules this noble rout ; 

A jovial prince is he, 
And well he loves, the woods about, 
To raise the forest-rover’s shout, 

Like those of low degree— 
Who yet have monarchs of their own— 
Who claim a palace and a throne 

By every greenwood tree, 
And deem themselves as royal there, 
In Nature’s wilds and God’s free air, 

And full as rich, as he. 
And Athwold is his favorite lord, 
His friend of bosom and of board; 
For all his deep concern he shares, 
And, dearef than the crown he wears 
Hath Edgar loved him ; and hath made 
His wish the sceptre that he swayed. 
And Athwold, of his court, alone 
Hath such high favor of the throne, 
To meet his king with friendly speech, 
And schemes of war or peace to teach. 
And now, behold! as on they fare, 
He feels his ministerial care, 
And deeply counsels—as I trow, 
For earnestly he knits his brow— 
Some plan of pleasure or of state, 
With sage advice and deep debate. 
So on they fare; and now they gain 
The forest’s side. Their waiting train 
Cheer their approach, and quick prepare, 
From tangled copse—his quiet lair— 
To rouse their antlered foe, and launch 
Upon his track the blood-hounds stanch. 
Poor, harmless thing! at rest, and laid 
In the brown thicket’s cooling shade, 
He hears not yet the larurm yell 
That peals along the distant dell, 
Nor dreams that, ere the dew-drops dry 
On his green couch, his limbs shall lie 
Full many a weary mile afar, 
Mangled and rent with many a scar. 
Oh, could the hunters see him now— 
Those limbs so soft, that stately brow, 
His quiet rest the rill beside, 
The wild-fiowers scattered on his hide— 
Would they pursue ?—Would Edgar bind 
So tight his belt ?—Would Athwold wind 
So loud th’ exciting horn? I ween, 
Knew Athwold what this rout doth mean— 
Knew he his monarch’s hidden thought, 
Or who the real victim sought, 
He had not been so blithe. But hark! 
The greedy pack’s delighted bark - 
Hath scared from coverts deep their prey ; 
The hunt is up !—away, away! 
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Away!—and aye away with ‘pride !. 
The lordling by the menial’s side 
Now scuds, the fleetest of the throng, 
And scours the beaten glade along. 
The monarch leads the merry crew: 
Full gaily on they fly: 
And cheerily Lord Athwold, too, 
Peals out the hunting cry; 
He shouts as joyous as the rest, 
As careless bears his plumy crest, 
As loudly chides cach iagging hound, 
As swiftly clears the sounding ground ; 
Till dark they dash the wild-wood through— 
And now each hunter leaves the view, 
And fainter grows the far halloo. 
And long they chased, and far they rode, 
Till now the sultry noontide glowed. 
The stag has left the forest deep, 
But still th’ unwearied chase they keep. 
And wo for him !—his antlered brow 
Avails him nought to-day, I trow. 
What boots it that, as swift as wind, 
He flies, when hounds, more fleet, behind 
Still follow on his weary track, 
And how! their hunger at his back? 
What boots it that the tears are pouring 
Down his dun cheeks, and eyes imploring, 
When they who cheer the chase, the while, 
Can look on human tears, and smile? 
What boots it that his harmless hide, 
Rashed in the brake, with blood is dyed, 
When, of that reckless rout, the half 
Can look at human blood, and laugh? 
What boots it all? The panting deer 
The blood-hounds, panting too, can hear; 
Then swifter starts he ; but the pack, 
Hot-toothed, are springing at his back. 
With bound and yell they close around; 
The foremost dog has torn his flank, 
And now, another, with a bound, 
Bears his bold frontlet to the ground; 
And, fainting, ’mid his foes he sank, 
By heartless man and thoughtless hound 
O’ercome at last. A shining dart— 
’T was Alban’s—cuts his throbbing heart: 
Out spouts the foaming gore! The dell 
Echoes with hounds’ and hunters’ yell; 
And gathering fast, with failing breath, 
The heated archers hail the death! 
The stately lord of gay greenwood 
Writhes on the turf, and pours his blood; 
While swarm the staring thralls around, 
To wonder at each skillful wound, 
One gray goose shaft is in his breast, 
And one has cleft his antlered crest; 
For Edgar’s arrow, too, had sped, 
With Alban’s, at the monarch’s head. 
And oh, save that high monarch slain, 
How goodly is the gathered train 
For poet’s eye to see! 
A peaceful war, at worst, is done, 
Which gentlest maid may look upon 
With scarce a weeping ee. 
And though the bard of warlike lay 
Might scorn the hunting of this day, 
’T is fitter far for me, 
Than bloody tales of later times 
That live in ancient minstrels’ rhymes, 
Though smoothly glossed they be. 
And look ye, thus, at yonder throng, 
Where now the bold young heart, and strong, 
Beats warm from bloodless race, 
And say ’tis fairer than the field 
Where stained was each brave hunter’s shield, 
And blanched each ruddy face: 
Where shuddering mothers sought, with fear, 
The sons they bore, and found them near— 
Their’s, though in Death’s embrace : 
Where the young wife, with fluttered breast, 





Searehed her Loy’s sire, and found—his crest ; 
Slow. raised his mask, and shricked the rest, 
In proud old Chevy-Chase. 


Not such king Edgar’s hunt to-day; 
> But list his stern command: 
He speaks, and ready to obey, 
The startled pages stand. 
“Boy, let thy palfrey bear the deer 
Speedy to Devon castle near : 
For sure thy castle nigh must be— 
Lord Athwold, I will dine with thee; 
Long have I hoped thy halls to see.” 


Like those who in their coffins wake, 
And strive the tethering folds to break, 
And, gasping, draw the stifled air, 
And ope their eyes, and find them—there— 
Those eyes, which, even now in dreams 

Or roving trance, were all delight, 
And visions fair of angel-beams, 

And fields of heavenly beauty bright— 
Like them, when breaks the fairy spell, 

And fleeteth, in that fearful waking : 
When heaven seems changed, at once, for hell, 

And space, for bonds that know no breaking— 
When rusheth on the buried soul 
A thousand thoughts’ convulsive roll, 

Of those dear hands that lowly laid him, 
And piled the thumping clods above; 

And that false swooning that betrayed him, 
And unavailing hearts of love— 

All, with the sense of struggles chained, 
And long delaying death restrained— 

The consciousness that all is o’er; 

That his own slumber wove his shroud ; 

That he awakes to wake no more ; 
Unheard, though he should call aloud :— 
So, with that whisper of the king, 

Broke Athwold’s long, sweet slumbering ; 

So did he wake to know ’t was over— 
The sleep of that delightful vision; 

The fairy dreamings of the lover, 

The wandering in worlds Elysian! 
He woke, to feel at once his fall; 
And, like the swimmer, in appal, 
O’erspent, to close on earth his eye, 
To grasp the floating straw, and die. 
Lord Athwold started at the word ; 
Vanished the color from his cheek ; 
He spoke no welcome to his lord; 

His lips were blanched—he could not speak. 
He trembled—well he might !—the while 
He marked in Edgar’s eye a smile. 

“Yes, all is o’er!”” he thought; then broke 
His coward spell, and stammering spoke: 
“ My liege, though well my pride might court 

Such ending of our morning’s sport, 
Much do I fear ’tis far to go, 
While the hot noonday scorches so. 
’T is yet full many a weary mile 

Before my dark, old towers appear ; 
And when ’tis gained, the dreary pile 

Hath little for a monarch’s cheer, 

And, deep I dread, my halls may be 
Unfit a royal guest to see— 

Unfit, at best, my liege, for thee! 
There is a forester lives near— 
Lives, as they tell, on thy good deer; 
A poaching fellow ! in his den 

Oft harboring the merry-men ; 

And, well-a-day ! his hermit hold 
Were worth thy sight! Strange tales are told 
Of the gay revels sported there. 

He hath a daughter that is fair, 
With lipand eye to charm a king; 

A fairy, tripping, pixy thing, (6) 
That of her father’s best shall bring; 
And gaily old green-wood shall ring. 
Ho, ho! young Alban of the Dale,’ 








What is thy fright ?—why look’st so pale? 
My liege, this minstrel, chance, may tel] 
More of this low-born damosel. 
I know her but from tales; from song 
This rogue romancer may repeat. 
Come, Alban, thou hast known her long; 
Hast found young Mgrian’s lip is sweet?” 
Burned Alban’s beardless cheek, while loud 
Rung the loose laughter of the crowd; 
And nigh his hilted hand had sped 
His anger on Lord Athwold’s head. 
But thought came cool, and vengeance chose 
More dite revenge. The laughter rose; 
And Alban, smiling too, replied: 
“ Nay, then, if thus my loves you chide, 
I own, the maid of Fountwell's water 
Is but a peasant’s lowly daughter; 
I found her on a hunting day, 
When I was weary and astray. 
She seemed some goddess of the wood; 
And, for a moment, mute I stood, 
Then knelt and caught her trembling hand 
And worshiped, till her sweet command 
Bade me arise, as one who ne’er 
Had seen a youth of manly air— 
Yet fearless too, as soft she bent 
Abashed, and all so innocent. 
She loved, but knew not what it meant, 
And I loved her. Ye know the rest— 
*T was ever so when hearts agree: 
She had to mine an answ’ring breast, 
And that was all the mystery. 
I was awhile her father’s guest ; 
And ne’er young groom a lovelier press’d 
To his warm heart than Alban then, 
Who deemed him happiest of men 
While Mary loved him—but, alas! 
So ever earth’s best glories pass: 
The step the morning’s dews knew well 
Hies now no more along the dell 
To find beneath the gay green vine, 
Her heart’s own dearest home, and mine! 
With Spring’s young buds she drooped away, 
And Marian only lives, to-day, 
In her lorn lover’s cheerless lay. 
The turf is sunken on her grave, 
Though there the weeping flowe1-cups wave, 
And forest-birds green moss have sown 
Upon the lettered cross of stone — 
That marks where, strewed with mould’ ring roms, 
Their fair twin-forester reposes. 
Soft be her rest in that green wild, 
And—Mary, mother, shield thy child! 
So sadly ends, my liege, the tale, 
For sad my early fate hath been, 
And the poor minstrel of the dale, 
Thus young, the poet’s fate hath seen. 
That fate full oft my harp and I 
Have mourned, when Athwold hath been nigh: 
And cruel, now the dream is o’er, 
It seems to probe afresh the sore, 
As, tattling of her father’s cot, 
He lords it o’er a lowly lot; 
For what, false Athwood—though my bride 
Was not, like thine, the heir of pride— 
What though the song I harp to thee 
So oft, of thine own history, 
Hath brighter close, and bids me chaunt — 
Thy triumph in the dark romaunt, 
Say, traitor, if thou dar’st”’ 
But “Peace!” 
The monarch cried—“ Thy quarrel cease! 
Alban, I 'll hear this tale of thine 
Some other day, so thou ‘It hear mine. 
Perchance my song shall prove as sweet; 
But, death! how burns this noontide heat! 
Come, Athwold, we ‘ll to Devon speed—"" 
Why should a friend a friend so heed? 
Well know’st thou, certes, that thy king a 
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Cares not for empty flattering ; 

And we, who long and oft together 
Fasts, well as feasts, have often spent, 

And shared, through bright and stormy weather, 
Penance or boisterous merriment, 

Need not, for ceremonies, now 

Waste the dull time in words, I trow. 

Marry! I love not forest cheer, 

Nor have I mind to tarry here ! 

Doubtless, at any time, thy board 

Is worthy of its lavish lord ? 

And if so far, ’t were, certes, well 

Sooner to leave this dismal dell. 

Come, by the Rood! at once we ‘ll go, . 

And, good my lord, our journey show ; 

For ‘neath thy towers this night we rest, 

And England shall be Devon’s guest ! 


Haughty he smiled and grasped his rein, 

And stroked his courser’s arching mane. 

But Athwold, ill his fears dissembling, 

Was yet a courtier in his trembling : 

Proudly he turned, and wheeled his steed, 

Yet pausing while he seemed to lead ; 

For well he knew the royal mood 

And will, unwont to be withstood ; 

And more—he marked the ready band 

Round gathering, at the king’s command ; 

And right he read, sore vext were they 

The while they marveled at his stay. 

Then “ Welcome!” cried he, “ thanes and thralls— 

My liege, thrice welcome to my halls! 

’T was but to see how large a boon 

Thou could’st bestow, when I, of noon, 

And scorching sun, and weary way, 

Spoke, seeming to desire delay. 

Right glad am I to find thy will 

By such vain words unaltered still ; 

But, by thy leave, I ’Il hie before, 

While thou more slowly journey’st o’er? 

I would that all my serfs might wait, 

When thou alightest at my gate; 

And, by thy grace, will go prepare 

All things for thine arrival there.” 
“Thanks, noble Athwold, thou shalt go,” 

Said Edgar, “ as thou wilt—but show 

For us, who loiter here our way, 

Lest these dark woods should lead astray.” 
“The wood,” said Athwold, “ is in sight ; 

Ye cannot fail to go aright: 

Short space will bring thee to a steep 

That shows afar my castle-keep 

And Devon’s turrets, proud to be, 

Though but a night, a home for thee!” 

Agraceful bow he gave the king; 

Received a smile for answering, 

Then spurred his horse, a parting bid, 

And in the thicket soon was hid. 

But still his courser’s tramping told 

How swift he cleared the woody wold ; 

And, list’ning, as the sounds at length 

Grew faint and fainter in their strength, 

The king, in reverie, and still, 

Sat on his steed a space, until 

He heard no more the clatt’ring hoof, 

Lost in the distance far aloof— 

Then turned he moody ronnd, and bade 

His train.move on; but slow, and sad, 

And thoughtfully, he led the way 

Toward the old castle’s portals gray. 


But let the minstrel string thrill on, 
Though Athwold, Edgar, all are gone— 
Not all—for lo ! with list’ning ears 

Young Alban from the wood appears; 

And forth he rides, and up the mound 
Spurs swift, till gained the vantage-ground. 
And there, half-hid, afar he sees 

The royal train, amid the trees, 

Slow on their route ; and—‘ Well-a-day! 
They do not mark that I’m awey! 








That ’s all Iheed. The tale was good 
I told them, by the Holy Rood! 
And Edgar, o’er his fate and mine, 
Goes sorrowing with his foes to dine— 
To feast with foes—and well, I fear, 
To cheat me of my vengeance dear. 
Poor Athwold! scarce his wile I blame: 
Did ever knave a smoother frame ! 
I bore it well till truce he broke 
And to the king of Mary spoke ; 
Then truce was o’er; as soon as said, 
The ire of Alban yowed him dead! 
Marry! the villain to the dust! 
He pledged my bride to Edgar’s lust ! 
And, by the blessed mass! he dies, 
Though toward his hold so swift he flies! 
Poor man! he was full sore beset; 
But honor claims its vengeance yet! 
He jested of my sweet young love— 
Athwold, this night thou sleep’st above !"’ 
He-urned and through the wood he dashed, 
And deep his spur his courser gashed, 
Till, at a cot that seemed a hold 
For holy hermit, made of old, 
He stopped, and sudden from his steed 
Bounded to meet a fay indeed— 
A lovely sprite—that, to his arms 
Flings from the doorway, in her charms ; 
And now is clasped by her young lover, 
Who bends the trembling phantom over— 
With many a kiss on lips whose breath 
And ruby hue show naught of death. 
A lovely ghost indeed, that, kneeling 
On the greensward, hath human feeling 
And human bloom! For see her neck 
Suffused, beneath the curls that deck 
And float about that breast of love, 
Which Alban bends so proud above. 
Qh, faithless he! and can it be 
That he so soon should love another ? 
Or do I but a sister see, 
And is he then that vision’s brother ? 
Or can this be his muse, in sooth? 
Or is it very ghost in trath? 
Oh, but that spirits walk by night 
And are not in the daylight seen, 
Who could have looked on such a sight 
Nor said “’T is Mary’s self, I ween!" 
A forester—her father comes !— 
Nay, not a forester he seems, 
For still a minstrel rhyme he hums, 
And, though he waketh, walks in dreams ! 
And Alban, thou, in sooth to tell, 
Hast played thy rogue-romancing well! 
For not alone the king, to-day, 
But Athwold’s self has heard thy lay, 
Nor dreamed in all thou told’st so fair 
There lurked the fabling minstrel there. 
A forester! and can it be 
This holy harper, then, is he! 
A forester, in outlaw’s den! 
'T was Athwold’s self was fabling then, 
Though little did he reck, the while, 
The minstrel of old Devon’s pile, 
Old Ethred, who so oft for him 
Had waked his living lyre, 
And showed, though now his eye was dim, 
His heart still glowed with fire ; 
That he himself was Marian’s sire, 
And, hidden in that dark old wood, 
Beside the holy runnel bright, 
Had reared to blooming womanhood 
That child of loveliness and light! 
’T was even so: Old Ethred’s care 
Had hid his only treasure there, 
To bless his poet sight, though dim, 
With thoughts of holy cherubim, 
And ever te his minstrel string 
Notes worthy cherubim to bring. 
And often, by his hermit door, P 


| Their minstrel notes were wont to pour, 
When, ’scaped the castle by the feint 
Of penance hour, the rig’rous saint 
Turned not to beads and torturing whip, 
But with a kiss for Marian’s lip 
Was wont to light her voice, while he 
Called up his warm old minstrelsy ; 
And to the breeze, and birds, and hills, 
Gave vut his soul-controlling trills. 
| You would have thought, to see them there 
At morning, mid the greenwood fair, 
Beneath the doorway’s wreathing vines 
Of ivy and sweet jessamines, 
| Where, bright above the starry flower, 
A cross enwreathed, o’ertopped the bower, 
That he, with harp and locks so white, 
Was, in the world of heavenly hght— 
That rapturous bard whose lip and lyre 
Were lit of old by altar-fire— 
And she, who, bending o’er her sire, 
Smiled as she sung, and, singing too, 
Inspired him with her glances blue— 
Was, in that world, some angel given 
To be the prophet’s mate in heaven, 
And lead him to the nook most fair 
In all the shining regions there. 





And there, by all but him unseen, 
She dwelt amid the wild-wood green, 
Till Alban came; and Ethred grieved 
When first he felt himself bereaved, 
But grieved no longer when he knew 
Her lover was a minstrel too. 
“T have no heir,” old Ethred said, 
“ And dies my line when I am dead!— 
A line that in Pendragon’s days 
To royal ears poured loyal lays, 
And lit the soul in Uther’s child, 
While yet in arms the warrior smiled : 
And now that line were lost! but see 
What Jesu’s mercy sendeth me! 
Thou, minstrel boy, shalt be mine heir, 
And wed my child; and may she bear 
Another such as thou for thine; 
So while her Druid oak is fair 
Shall flourish England’s minstrel line!" 
And such their sweet alliance then, 
Firm friends were they ; and now, again, 
With Marian meet those minstrel men ; 
And what though one is young, one old— 
Together in that sylvan hold 
They still are one, by that strong tether 
That bindeth noble minds together. 
And “ Ethred,” said the laughing youth, 
“ They "ll need thee at the hall, forsooth! 
Lord Athwold hath a guest, to-day, 
For whom a minstrel loves to play: 
The king is there” 





“ The king!” said he; 
Then breaks the long-sealed mystery ! 
Thy promise, Alban, was ‘ to sing 
That story tomo when the king 
Did come to Devon’—though I guessed, 
Even then, there lurked within thy breast 
A laughing quibble, that he ne’er 
By Athwold would be bidden there.” 
*T was so; and Alban told the tale 

That tears to Marian’s eye did bring, 
Though then the poet of the dale (7) 
Would wake for her a merrier string. 

And still old Ethred, all amazed, 
As one who hears of magic, gazed, 
And found himself, as in a trance, 
Enfolded in a dark romance 
Now first revealed; but when 't was done, 
Himself the tragic tale begun, 
And told new parts—for Alban sung 
The story taught by Athwold’s tongue, 
With much concealed that Ethred knew, 








For with the song the mists did break— 


———$—$— 


Though now he first could pierce it through— 
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(The song I too anon will sing,) 
Though here my later lyre I wake, 
And mine is but of modern string. 


Their harps were silent long agone, 

And they themselves were earlier dust ; 
And in their graves they ’re sleeping on 

Beneath the crumbled urn or bust; 
And Marian’s self is sleeping too, 
Even where her virgin beauty grew ; 
But still the poet soul survives, 
And still unquenched it burns and lives, 
And there shall flourish aye unbroke, 
While thrives Old England’s Druid oak! 
And gone for aye those minstrel days ; 
To them the bard his tribute pays, 
Even while he loiters, in the song 
That, chance, should bear him still along— 
The story of that hapless peer, 

Which then they told in measured chime— 
Which I will sing, though not, I fear, 

In such sweet verse or flowing rhyme 
As then they sang to beauty’s ear— 

Those poets of the minstrel time ! 

END OF CANTO 1}. 


NOTES TO CANTO I. 

The author desires to say, in regard to the whole structure of this 
poem, as well as of this individual canto, that as it was commenced as 
a simple ballad, without any idea that it was doomed to rival its hero 
in setting out on a frolic ending in so grave an affair, it is by no 
means so conformable to antiquarian accuracy as it would otherwise 
have been. 

The chase, the castles, and the customs of the old Anglo-Saxons, 
were by no meaus, I suspect, what I have chosen to represent them. 
T have spoken of them as, if any thing, more refined than our ancestors 
could boast to be, even in the days of the Normans ; choosing rather to 
take my impressions from the panoramic pages of Ivanhoe than to 
overhaul black-letter volumes, and bore my readers with long extracts 
from pages with whose coversI have dustied my hands, and with 
whose contents I have uselessly lumbered my brain. 

In se of any good-natured attempt to inform me that I 
have mistaken in calling the Anglo-Saxon the Minstrel Time, I beg 
leave to add that having beeu long conversant with Bishop Percy’s 
en I am well aware that the term Minstrel is, itself, of Norman. 
in uction, and that my two poets were at best poor harpers or glee- 
men. 1am aware also that these gleemen were distingutshed by the 
tonsure, and that therefore old Ethred’s beard is tmproper, in spite of 
the painters, and of Gray’s Welsh Bard— 

* Loose his beard and hoary hair 
Streamed like a meteor,’ &c, 

But with all these items, and more, in my eye, I am al! the better 
romancer for speaking of every thing after the days of Arthur as exist- 
ing inthe true style ofchivalry. Knights—or, if you choose. cnyghtcs— 
erles, minstrels, and the rest, were famous long before the Saxons, 
if the Rymours tell true; and, after all, it is of little matter, so long as 
the story hath a beginning, a middle, and above all, an end. See Note 3. 
(2) “Ours, ours were the thunders that chased in dismay ” 

The reference is to the battle of Crecy, where artillery was first 
used by the Euglish on a field of battle. The French, undervaluing 
the invention, had left their pieces behind them, for which they dearly 
paid. See Hume on this. 

@.) “Gleams on the mail of thane and knight.” 

In Anglo-Saxon times, there existed an order of men into which the 
candidate was admitted with very many of the ceremonies of the in- 
vestiture of chivalry ; and, no doubt, we are right in considering it the 
beginning of that wonderful system. And though there seems, in their 
oath, to have been no particular allusion to their p iar duties to the 
fair, yet, as Percy has remarked, the spirit of challenging to single 

combat, and of respectful complaisance to women, may be traced to 
the earliest time among all the Northern nations. 

In the metrical romances of continental Earope, we have continual 
allusions to the early existence of knighthood, even in England. And 
surely, if we accept as in any way authentic the accounts of Charle- 
magne and his Paladins, or if we credit aught of what resounds 

“In fable or romance of Uther’s son, 
Begirt with British and Armoric knights,” 
we must certainly allow the heroes of the Sangreal and the Round 
Table to have been as veritable Sir Knights as was ever a crusader. 
(4) “ While alien kings around him wait.” 

He was once rowed by eight tributary princes, on the Thames. I 
have taken some of these names from Rapin, who gives the whole list. 
May they prove as good hunters as they were bargemen! 
5.) “°T is Athwold riding near.” 

Athwold is an abbreviation of my own. The real name was Athel- 
wald, or Athelwold,or Ethelwald, or Ethelwold, for it is spelt in a new 
way by every writer. Elfrida, his wife, is called Elfreda, in this 

a to take away any chance from Northerners of calling my hero- 

e Elfryda. 1 suspect the accent is properly on the first syllable, 
though it is pronounced on the second in this verse. 
(6) “A fairy, tripping, pixy thing.” 

The pixies are a superstition 
Devonshire ; and hence, the word is appropriately used by a resident 


of its vales. 
“ The poet of the dale.” 








i.) 
The readers of old rhyme may fancy some allusion to Allan-a-Dale 
and maid Marian, ia my minstrel and his Mary. But I confess that I 


am not anxious to retain the association. Marian was chosen as allow- 


ing me to use the contraction | me abe which I have a fancy ; and Al- 
s 


ban is the canonized name of England’s protomartyr. 





Western Epitors.—An Editor of ac 
humorously bids farewell to his readers: 

“The Sheriff is waiting for me in 
have no opportunity to be pathetic. 
are wanted and must go. Delinquent subscribers 


uliar to the beautiful scenery of 


ountry paper thus 


the other room, so we 
Major Nabem says we 
» you have 
but I never 


For the New-Yorker. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MOUNTAIN LIFE AND 
SCENERY.—NO.I. 


Own Monday morning, July 17th, 1836, I arrived in Raleigh, 
N. C., on my way tothe Mountains in the western part of the 
State. I was bound upon a very attractive tour, for it was 
both novel and venturous. The idea of a jaunt to North 
Carolina in midsummer was certuinly new, and there was a 
degree of boldness in breasting the tide of travel which at 
that season usually sets to the North, and seeking for the pic- 
turesque amid the real and imaginary dangers of a tropical 
climate, which seized upon my fancy. HowI sped in my un- 
dertaking, the scenes I beheld, and the various manners of 
life I became acquainted with, I propose to unfold in a few 
pages, selected at intervals, from my memory. The route I 
traveled was an unfrequented one, and I am not aware that 
any tourist has preceded me in describing it. 

I have little to say of the town of Raleigh. It seemed in- 
deed to be a very pleasant place, and I admired exceedingly 
its splendid capitol, then in the process of erecting, and was 
still more inspired with the noble grove of oaks in which it 
was situated. But unfortunately the day was excessively hot 
and sultry, and although I walked all about the town and 
found a great many things to be pleased with, yet, of all my 
recollections, none is so vivid as that of a single discomfort, 


It} 
| 


| 





which, often felt before, was never before so unpleasant. 
was the want of a sufficient quantity of water to perform all 


the ablutions required in hot weather, after a dusty journey 


more could I get. Why, let me ask, do Americans, to whom 


sparingly that it is only by a great favor that you can get 
enough to wash your face? Our natural basins are large 
enough—why do we make our artificial ones so small? Heaven 
gives us oceans—why do we draw but a drop in the bucket? 
I could not help thinking, as I scooped up the water with my 
hands, and endeavored to persuade myselfthat I was bathing 
my head, that if the traveler would in no portion of our land 
be refused the cwp of cold water, in very many he would find 
it difficult to obtain more. 

I had expected to join the party with which I was to travel 
at Raleigh, but found there instead a letter directing me to 
proceed immediately to Pittsborough, thirty miles farther 
West. I therefore booked my name for a seat in the stage- 
coach, which left at a very early hour the next morning. Ac- 
cordingiy, about two o’clock A. M., I was roused by a tre- 
mendous thumping at my window, and heard the voice of the 
stage-driver, first calling me to get up, and then grumbling 
because I slept so soundly. Though very sleepy, I did not 
begin to grumble too, but huddling on my clothes, expressed 
a wish that my amiable friend outside might himself be 
blest with equally profound slumbers. He was to be par- 


first harnessing the horses, and then assisting to caparison 
me. ‘“ There was no getting the niggers awake in time,’”’ he 
said; so he brought me a light himself, and strapped my va- 
lise with most praiseworthy expedition. I found the coach 
ready, and a single good-humored individual within, who sa- 
luted me with a volley of curses for detaining him so long. 
Like the driver, he was to be excused, for the weather had 


of nankeen pantaloons. 


utes was fast asleep. 


the superfluous skirt of my coat. 








— to answer for. Heaven may forgive you, 


of thirty-six hours in a stage-coach. I was shown into a room 
in the tavern with but a single basin and pitcher, and nothing | 


Nature has given:so much water, deal it out to each other s0| 


doned, however, for he had to perform the double duty of 


changed, and become very cool, and, as I saw by the light of 
the lantern, he was without an overcoat, and had on a pair 
Flinging the skirt of my own coat 
over his lap, much in the manner one would throw a bone to 
a growling dog, I leaned back in the corner, and in five min- 


I awoke a little before sunrise. My thinly clad companion 
sat with his hands thrust deep into his pockets and his shoul- 
ders drawn up to his ears, while he gladly availed himself of 
It was a most glorious 
morning. So pure and bracing an atmosphere, with such a 
splendid eastern sky, hung about with its gold and crimson 
clouds, that my senses appeared too few and too blunt to en- 
joy it fully. The scenery was more pleasing than any I had 
beheld since entering the State. It was a broken and tolera- 
bly well-cultivated country, affording every now and then 
glimpses of some distant hills, toward which we were jour- 
neying. One should travel for a while in the southern low- 
lands to feel all the warmth with which the rude forms of 
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the hills ma “ a - 
y be greeted: It made me quite hans. — 
of being again surrounded by them. Whe cone nat We left the 
either in the natural or the moral world? There an b 
regularities in both. Some must dwell on the hights and 4 five miles from 
in the. lowlands, and he who cannot make his way to um ind 
nence, deserves neither to see nor to be seen. on our Way, & ' 
We passed in the course of the morning the . pleasant one 
rapid stream that winds among the hills, pre ail os vecbed Stockt 
scenery. It is one of the forks of the Cape Fear, and ry ress and comfo 
about ninety miles before it unites with the other fork, ty § of the Lan 
Deep River. It is navigable near its junction with the latter beds, an atten! 
by small boats, but at the point where our road found it, unexpected * 
was a narrow, rocky, and frowning torrent. The face of the Stockton's was 
country some time before reaching the river, and beyond ite er will have = 
far as Pittsborough, is characterized by a succession of » he will often 
cipitous hills. The descent of some of these seemed dangey. pat which, alas 
ous; but our driver, a harum-scarum fellow, dashed left there- Bu 
down, through gullies and over stones, or rocks, as they en ital enliven 
termed at the South—so that we lost little time by the np." "* 
gedness of the road. Our drive was a rapid one, considering 
the number of hills we had to toil up, and by ten o'clock we 
reached Pittsborough. The first object that met my eyes a From the 
we turned a corner into the main street, being the carriage g From ri 
my relative, standing before the inn door with trunks strapped From le 
on, and all prepared to start as soon as I arrived. Her vines 
: - ‘ O’er all 
Pittsboro’ is a small town situated on a spur of the Hick. To faire 
ory Mountain, the principal street presenting a considerable Hushed a 
ascent of the hights above. There was nothing about the The for 
place that deserves a particular description. It had the usu a, 
compliment of churches and taverns, and was not, I believe, Thus di 
more remarkable for spirit and enterprize than most Southem And co: 
|| villages. I did not remain in it more than half-an-hour, and But ~ a 
| P sas . . . And y 8 
|| that time was occupied in greeting my friends and arranging 
|| my luggage in the vehicle which was for so long a time, tobe The linge 
my home. We left Pittsboro’ between ten and eleven o'clock, The flo 
anddrove before night twenty-seven miles. Our course layina With dl 
|| North-Westerly direction towards the Pilot Mountain. The Tempting 
. . Where, 
| country was hilly, and I understand, in some parts very well Derk wer 
cultivated, but of this cultivation I saw little. The riches Now th 
cleared land lies along the borders of the streams; the roa — The noon 
generally follow the tops of the ridges, and thus the traveler oun pe 
‘ R a ocharm 
sees the plantations in the valley only by glimpses, and for Inward # 
the most part holds his tiresome way through pine forests, Of our 
We reached, at sunset on Tuesday the 18th, the plantation of And ceas 
Judge R: on the Allemance river. The warm welcome Are emb! 
which met us at the door, was a grateful prelude to the wam 
cakes which soon greeted us at the tea-table, and both, | HE 
trust, received from us proper acknowledgements. I could pe ea 
expatiate with a great deal of gout upon the arrangements Bis district k 
that tea-table, but would not have the reader fancy me too pf the most p 
great on a dinner of ‘creature-comforts.’ But of the breakfast fRuzling strea 
| the simples 


on the ensuing morning I must be permitted a word. Tak 

not to me of French cooks, while the remembrance of the. 
achievements of that black Professor of the art dwells upm 
my palate. The delicious corn-bread, brown and crisp with 

out, and within white as snow, yet warm as a lovers’ kiss: 
the heaped-up plates of smoking pan-cakes which divided 
uttention with piles of tempting rolls, the attraction of both 
being merged in a noble loaf of wheat-bread hot from the 
oven; the meats of various kinds, and fish of delicate flavr 
from the neighboring stream, and sweet-meats, so grateful 
the palates of most men and-mine in particular: all thee 
made up a repast which Delmonico’s happicst efforts could 
not have equalled, and at sight of which Weller would haw 
died of envy, if he did not previously expire under the effect 
of a too suddenly excited appetite. I indulge in the abow 
description, because this meal was only a fore-runner of it- 
numerable similar ones which I afterward enjoyed with 
traveler's appetite, and because, having described this, I have 
described them all. The merit of variety belongs not # 
Southern culinary performances, yet who was ever tired 
calling out ‘ encore ?’ 

Of the hospitality of this, the first Southern family I bal 
ever visited, I entertain most grateful recollections. lis sit 
plicity, freedom, care and kindness led me to form most age 
able anticipations of the future ; and I may here state that! 
was never disappointed. The same traits were to be mi 
with every where, varied of course by others, but every whe” 
forming the basis, the ground-work of the character. ~ 
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ro jet the Allemance at an early hour on Wednesday 
* and drove by night forty miles to Stockton’s Inn, 
swore from Salem, the principal town in the Moravian 
= in the State. We passed through Greensborough 
flourishing and busy place, but by no means 

oe th was an te or two after dark before we 
vashed Stockton’, and I cannot speak too highly of the neat- 
sess and comfort we found there, or of the simplicity and civil- 
iy of the Landlord and Landlady. A good supper, clean 
beds, an attentive and obliging host—these would have been 
comforts, if we had not previously heard that 

siockton’s was one of the best Inngin the State. Ifthe read- 


er will have the patience to accompany us in our wanderings, 
je will often hear us longing for the comforts of this place, 
bat which, alas! so far as public taverns were concerned, we 
left there. But I am forestalling the interest which I intend 
hull enliven my descriptions of the various delectable quar- 


yrs, we afterwards put up with. 


From the Connecticut Courant. 
AUTUMN SONNETS. 
THE BIRDS OF SUMMER. 
From the deep stillness of the Autumn woods, 
From rustling streams half choked with fallen leaves, 
From leafless bowers, where gentle Summer weaves 
Her vines and flowers no more, and sadness broods 
O’er all around—on sweeping wings they fly 
To fairer climes beneath a milder sky. 
Hushed are the notes that filled, at break of day, 
The forest shades, since these sweet birds have flown; 
And now, instead, a sad and fitful tone 
Comes on the wintry breeze, and dies away. 
Thus doth the music of our youth de 
And comes no more to cheer the broken heart ! 
But Spring, with fragrant breath, shall come again, 
hod tind, ami 








amid its flowers, shall pour a sweeter strain. 
THE LAST DAYS OF AUTUMN. 
The lingering Summer wind has passed away ; 

The flowers that bloom beneath the Autumn skies, 

With their bright hues no longer greet our eyes, 
Tempting our feet o’er hill and plain to stray. 

Where, in deep woods, we sought the cooling breeze, 
Dark were the shades, when all around was bright, 

Now through the branches of the leafless trees 
The noenday sun pours in a flood of light. 

The sounds and sights of Summer come no more 
Tocharm our thoughts away ; and now we turn 
Inward the soul upon itself, and learn, 

Of our own hearts, the dark and hidden lore, 

















And cease to mourn that Autumn’s withered flowers 
Are emblems of this fading life of ours! J. Dixon. 


From Blackweod'’s Magazine. 
HE WILL COME TO-MORROW. 
CHAPTER L 
Tar Common of Carricksawthy, which forms a portion of 
hat district known by the name of the Vale of Towy, is one 
the most picturesque spots in South Wales. The clear, 
igling stream of the Sawthy, spanned by a wooden bridge 
the simplest construction, flows through its centre; cottages 
4 comely and cheerful aspect, and with their small. strips 
garden-ground full of flowers, are scattered about its bor- 
et3} flocks of sheep are constantly pasturing on its thick, 
insti re of green sward; and a ridge of breezy downs, 
dolent of thyme and other wild shrubs—beyond which rise 
¢ frowning peaks of the Black Mountains, imparting spirit 
d dignity to a landscape that otherwise might seem too tame 
aclose it on all sides but one, where runs the high-road 
ock, a homely village, consisting of one strag- 
ing street, which stands at the distance of about a quarter 
tmile from tho common. On a serene spring or summer 
ay, nothing can be more enlivening than this scene. The 
m brings vividly out the emerald green of the turf, always 
g an object to the eye; imparts added neatness 
d beauty to the cottages; and lightens up with smiles the 
eri, tugged features of Llynn-y-van and his giant neighbors. 
"®, too, seems every where in briskest activity about you. 
the Sawthy chattering and laughing along its pebbly 
aunel; the trout or the sewen leaping up from its deep, 
ust pools, between the gravelly shallows; the bee booming 
Pavily past you, as it starts from the bosom of the wild flow- 
that , the common ; and the thrush, the chaffinch, 
‘the linnet chirping merrily among the shady copses that 
cep half-way up the downs. 
“was on the noon of a day like that I have just alluded to, 
at two young people, a male and a female, walked slowly 
oss this deli tful common towards the high-road, which 
stage-coac sed on its way to Gloucester, 
thence to the metropolis. They were cmnael in earnest 
vb and a serious—not to say, a sad—expression 
, on the countenance of the lady, who, when she 
part of Carricksawthy which leads direct into 
ad paused an instant, and pressing her companion’s 
wiki him as follows :—“ And will you then promise 


fortnight, Charles?” 










“ Can you doubt it, Fanny ?” 

“No, no, I do not doubt it; but I know not how it is—a 
gloom comes over me when I think of the time that must 
elapse before we shall meet again. You, in the midst of the 
bustle and gaiety of London, will not feel the hours pass so 
wearily, as we shall here in this quiet neighborhood.” 

. ‘‘ The gaieties of London? say rather, the solitudes, Fanny. 
What friends have I there? At whose house shall [ be ns 
welcome? Where is the society which shall recompense me 
for that which I leave behind me? Believe me, dear girl, a 
great city, however full of bustle and animation it may be, 
holds out few attractions to one who, like me, must pace its 
streets alone, sit in his inn alone, and from morning till night 
hold communion only with his own thoughts.” 

“ Are those thoughts of so very gloomy a character, then?” 
inquired the lady, with a faint attempt at a smile. 

“Not so, Fanny: you mistake me altogether. How can I 
be otherwise than cheerful when I think of you? I merely 
meant to say, that to one who has not a single friend there, 
nor even so much as an acquaintance with whom he can con- 
verse, London is not the place you conceive it to be; so cheer 
up, it is but a short aust shall be absent ; and then we shall 

united, no more to part. What, I have won a smile from 
you at last! Ah, love, if you did but know how much a smile 
becomes you, you would never” 

“You will write to us the instant you reach town, Charles?” 

7-4 Of course; it will be my chief—indeed my only—plea- 
gure. 

“Pray Heaven this business may not detain you longer than 
the time you mention.” 

“‘ Never fear it, dearest. Twelve or fourteen days hence, 
we will be again strolling together over Carrickwawthy,” said 
the young man, glancing back at the common which they had 
just left behind them; “you know the hour the coach passes 
the turnpike ; well, meet me there this day fortnight, as you 
used to do when I came home from school at Bristol, and 
trust me I will not disappoint you. Sce, Fanny,” continued 
the speaker, drawing a little locket from his breast, “here is 
a lock of your hair, which for the last year I have constantly 
worn next my heart. This is the attraction which will hurry 
me back to the cottage. Were even its proudest mansions 
thrown Open to me, and all its gaicties within my reach, Lon- 
don would never be able to divert or diminish the influence 
of this precious talisman. I have but to cast my eyes on it, 
and fancy will instantly bear me back to the home where we 
have passed so many happy hours together.” 

The earnestness and cordiality with which her companion 
spoke, greatly comforted Fanny, and they moved on towards 
the turnpike, where the old gate-keeper was standing, look- 
ing anxiously aloug the road, with his hand held up before his 
eyes to shade them from the glare of the sun. 

The instant they came up, he said, ‘‘ You are only just in 
time, master Charles; the coach will be here in a minute or 
so; indeed it should have been here before now,” he added, 
glancing at the turnpike clock, ‘‘but I suppose it stopped to 
take a passenger at Llangadock.” 

“No doubt—no doubt,” observed Charles; “ Fanny, love, 
what ails you? Why, your arm trembles within mine like an 
aspen leaf!” 

“T cannot help it—indeed I cannot—I know it is weak 
and childish to give way to such thoughts, but I have a pre- 
sentiment that this parting” 

“ Will be for just two weeks, and not an hour longer,” in- 
terrupted Charles, with a gay air; “ perhaps for even a less 
time ; for the instant I have disposed of the houses, I shall 
return; so take care, Fanny, that I do not surprise you one 
day when you are reading a chapter of her favorite, old-fash- 
ioned, Sir Charles Grandison te your aunt, or singing that bal- 
lad which you know my father is so fond of.” 

“Oh, Charles, how can you talk in this light way at such a 
moment? I could not.” 

“No, because you are a foolish little girl, who—as my 
grave father is constantly telling you—allow your imagination 
to run riot. Fanny, dearest, dismiss, I entreat you, for both 
our sakes, these gloomy forebodings, and instead of unticipat- 
ing sorrow, look forward withhope. Do not sit in the shade, 
but come abroad into the sunshine. As you love me, and 
would have me bé happy during my absence, let me know 
and feel that I leave a light heart behind me.” 

Just as the young man finished speaking, his servant ap- 
peared, bending beneath the weight of a portmanteau, which 
he deposited outside the gate, at the same time bringing in- 
telligence that the coach had cleared the village, and would 
be up immediately. No sooner had he announced these tid 
ings, than the vehicle came in sight, and a few minutes after 
drew up at the gate. 

“ Now, sir,”’ said the driver, jumping down from his box, 
“ quick’s the word, if you please; I’m behind time already. 
Here, David,” addressing the gate-keeper, “bear a hand 
with the gentleman’s portmanteau.” 

While the luggage was being stowed away on the roof of 
the coach, Charles stood aloof with Fanny, who, making an 
effort to conceal her emotion, observed, in a subdued tone of 
voice, “by this time to-morrow, Charles, you will be far away 
from us.” 

“Yes, love, but my thoughts will be with you still. In the 
morning I shall say to myself—now she is going out with my 
4 father fora ramble across the common, or through the village; 

















ey 
at noon—she has just seated herself at the window with a 
volume of our favorite Thomson in her hands; in the evening 
—she is now at tea with her aunt, listening witha sweet smile 
of resignation—Fanny, dear, you know how often you have 
made me laugh with that arch smile of yours !—to some por- 
tentous anecdote about the fashions of the last——’”’ 

Their conversation was here broke in upon the coach- 
man’s pithy request that the gentleman would ‘look sharp ;’ 
whereupon Charles, tearing himself from Fanny's side, said, 
“Good bye, God bless you, love; be sure you meet me here 
this day fortnight, and depend on hearing from me the instant 
I reach London;” and with these words he sprung into the 
coach, which in an instant bore him from her sight. 

Fanny Davis, at this period, had just completed her 
eighteenth year. She was the only child of an English officer 
of dragoons, who, after a long term of military service, had 
retired on half-pay into the cheap seclusion of South Wales, 
accompanied by his newly wedded wife, who died while Fanny 
was an infant—a loss which her husbend took grievously to 
heart, and which, preying on a constitution already -enfeebled 
by severe wounds, brought him to the grave within two years 
from the time when he had become a widower. Fortunately 
however, for the poor orphan thus doubly bereaved, she found 
an affectionate and exemplary guardian in her father’s maiden 
sister, who, on hearing of her brother’s loss and consequent 
melancholy, came to take up her abode permanently with him. 
With this lady, who was every way qualified to superintend 
the education of her niece, Fanny’s days glided away peace- 
fully and happily in the retirement of a neat but humble cot- 
tage which her father had purchased shortly before his death, 
in the immediate neighborhood of Carricksawthy common. 

At no great distance from them dwelt the clergyman of the 
a a simple kindly-natured man of recluse and studious 

abits. In this gentleman’s society, the Davises spent a great 
portion of their time. His son in particular, a fine spirited 
youth, about three years older than Fanny, was her constant 
companion. Together they might be seen racing like wild 
colts about the common, laughing and shouting in all the ir- 
repressible glee of childhood; or climbing with fearless foot 
the steep acclivities of the Black Mountains; or gathering 
the harebells, and wild strawberry plants that grew thickly 
among the hedges of [even-gornuth; and in the evening, Mr. 
Griftyths, who usually finished his day at the cottage, would 
play the part of schoolmaster, and seating the young couple, 
one on each side of him, give them lessons suited to their age; 
read them passages from works calculated to excite their de- 
light and wonder ; and instill into them those great principles 
of religion and morality, without which there can be no sure 
guarantee for success or happiness in life. 

So passed the time until Charles Griffyths had attained his 
thirteenth, and Fanny her tenth year, when an uncle of the 
former, who was a merchant in Bristol, and had neither wife 
nor children of his own, wrote to his brother to request that 
his son might be sent to him, when he would place him at 
school, and probably provide for his future fortunes. At first 
the simple-minded clergyman decided on refusing this liberal 
offer, nod liking the idea of separation from a child who form- 
ed his chief source of happiness; but when he came to weigh 
the matter carefully in his mind, he resolved to sacrifice his 
own personal feelings to his boy’s interests, and consented to 
his departure. 

It wasa melancholy day to the Davises, when Charles called 
at the cottage to bid adieu to his playmate Fanny. She hung 
round his neck, and entreated with tears that he would take 
her with him; and even her aunt shared some portion of her 
distress, so completely had the youth’s frank, cheerful, and 
intelligent nature won upon her feelings. He himself was 
not less affected than his ‘little sister,’ as he was in the habit 
of calling her; but when, on reaching Bristol, he was received 
with a hearty welcome by his relations, who took a liking to 
him at once, he soon forgot his grief, and became reconciled 
to his change of life. As it was arranged that he should spend 
his school vacations alternately with his uncle and his father, 
he saw Fanny once a-year, and during his absence, kept up & 
regular monthly correspondence with her. Thus four years 
rolled away, when it became expedient to consider what 
should be done for him. His uncle, struck with the lad’s 
quickness and sagacity, so unusual with those whose boyhood 
has been passed in comparative solitude, thought of commerce ; 
but before he could come to any decisive arrangements, the 
increasing infirmities of his father, to whom he was devotedly 
attached, induced Charles to return home, where he finally 
took up his residence, paying, however, occasional visits to 
Bristol, till the death of his uncle, who died when the young 
man had just entered on his twenty-first year, leaving him a 
small amount of funded property, together with one or two 
cottages which he possessed in the neighborhood of London. 

From this cael the union of Charles and Fanny was the 
talk of all the gossips in the parish, who agreed in declaring 
that they were formed for each other, and that a handsomer, 
kinder, or better behaved young couple never graced the vale 
of Towy. Mrs. Davis—for the good lady had years since 
dropped the comfortless ‘ Miss’—was precisely of the same 
way of thinking. She was anxious to see her darling niece 
comfortable settled before she herself quitted life ; and as Fan- 
ny would inherit what little property she had to leave, and 








dreams of world] —- ment never troubled the minds 
of the family cire felt persuaded that the prospects of 
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the young folk were quite‘as sunny as they ought to be. Ac- 
cordingly, after many long and solemn consultations with Mrs. 
Griffyths, the marriage was resolved on; but previous to its 
aking place, Charles, who had hitherto received the rents 
of his cottages very irregularly, and for the last two years, 
none at all—his tenants being of a sad, migratory disposition, 
and much addicted to moonlight flittings, as his London agent 
took care to inform him punctually twice a-y harles re- 
solved to look into matters himself, and to come to some final 
settlement, ao that he might enter upon his new state of life 
without any pecuniary annoyances to molest him. Besides, 
he had projected with Fanny a variety of pleasant schemes. 
For instance, the cottage garden was to be enlarged; additions 
were to be made to their little library; when they were to 
make a trip to Clifton, and possibly even visit Snowdon and 
its romantic neighborhood; and the aggreeable projects could 
only be carried into execution by the sale of the cottages, 
from which Charles expected to derive a sum sufficient for all 
his purposes. He accordingly decided on a visit to the me- 
tropolis, and it was arranged that the marriage should be sol- 
emnized immediately after his return, which he determined 
should be in a fortnight — 
CHAPTER II. 
As Fanny returned home, it was with the slow step of one 
whose mind is oppressed by doubts and fears. A presenti- 
ment of she knew not what, hung like a heavy weight upon 
her heart. In vain she tried to persuade herself of the folly 
of her aegemneneans, and cheer her spirits by the reflection 
that Charles would be back in a few days. There are times, 
as all must have felt, when vague presentiments of impending 
ill fall like a blight upon the mind, and despite the efforts of 
season, deprive it for the season of all energy. So much had 
he been with her of late, so congenial were their tastes and 
pursuits, and so absolute was her dependence on him, that 
when on reaching the cottage she found Charles no longer 
there, a light seemed vanished from her path, and her once 
happy home, forlorn and darkened, to wear the aspect of a 
house of mourning. Hers was in fact just the sort of nature 
to entertain a pure, fervent, and engrossing passion like this. 
She was a creature of quick and ardent impulses; simple and 
affectionate; of a high-toned order of imagination—too often, 
alas! humanity’s worst foe; with all the freshness of youth 
in her heart, as its bloom was on her cheek; and with a cer- 
tain innate refinement of look and manner which far more 
than compensated for the absence of that artificial polish in- 
duced by an acquaintance with what is called ‘ good society.’ 
Though uneducated in the fashionable sense of the term, yet 
she had read and thought much—had a poet’s eye for the 
ever-varying aspects of nature—the stern, emphatic frown of 
winter, the sunny smile of spring, the grave, serene majesty 
of autumn—and was familiar with the works of many of our 
best writers; for Mr. Griffyths, to whom she was as dear as 
if she were his own child, had been assiduous in his efforts to 
draw forth all the powers of her mind. For such a being to 
love—and love with her whole soul as though it were the ele- 
ment from which her life derived its verdure, and without 
which the stalk of her youth must decay—was as natural as 
for birds to sing, and flowers to ‘fill the lap of May.’ The 
casket that enshrined this fair treasure was every way worthy 
of it. Her figure was buoyant, sylph-like, and graceful in 
every movement; her countenance, with the soft blue eye and 
exquisitely formed mouth, full of expression; and she had 
that sweet, low voice, ‘ an excellent thing in woman,’ which 
wins its way to the heart, like the music of one’s native home 
heard in a far off land. Such was the innocent, trusting, and 
lovely creature who now, for the first time in her life, felt 
thought press like a burden on her imagination, which she 
would fain but could not shake off. 
The night after Charles’s departure her pillow was pressed 
by an aching head; but the morning soon dawned, and with 
it came a reassured spirit. In a day or two at farthest she 
should have a letter from the young traveler, and this would 


go fur to fill up the void occasioned by his absence. Three 4 


days thus passed; and carly on the fourth, the Llangadock 
pestinan brought up the expected expistle to the cottage. 
Oh, how Fanny devoured its contents! [t was written in the 
most cheerful spirits. Charles had nearly accomplished the 
business which took him town, and vould toa certainty be 
back that day week, when she was to mect him, as agreed 
upon, at the turnpike gute. Holding the precious document 
in her hand, Fanny flew first to her aunt, and then to Mr. 
Griflyths, to communicate the welcome intelligence, and in 
the evening sat down and penned an answer, which she took 
herself to the post office. . 

As the happy creature's mind had now recovered its usual 
elasticity, the hours flew rapidly by, the week approached its 
termination, end now it wanted only one day to the period 
which Charles had fixed on for his arrival. “On the evening 
of that day Fanny took a stroll with her aunt through the vil- 
lage, who could not refrain from a smile when she saw the 
joyous and excited state of her mind. “By this time to-mor- 
row, aunt,” she said, “Charles will have returned tous. I 
have been to the gate, and they tell me the coach passes it at 
noon. Oh, how happy it will make us all to see him again! 
And we shall have so much to talk about, you know! We 
shall hear all his adventures—where he Beekher he em- 
ployed his time—and what he thought of those fine new streets 


— 
have so many plans to arrange for the next month. We are 


the weather continues favorable, to take a trip to North Wales, 
which I have so long wished to see. Oh, how happy we shall 
be, shall we not, aunt?” and thus the lively girl ran on; while 
all who passed her, young and old, blessed the radiant counte- |) 
nance which beamed with such ineffable sweetness and good 
humor. 

The next day Fanny was astir with the lark; and long ere 
the sun had dispelled the vapors which cling round the fore- 
head of Llynn-y-van, she had gathered a basket full of the 
choicest fruits in the garden, and disposed her flower-pots on 
the lawn in front of the cottage, in the order that she knew 
Charles most liked. ‘Mr. Griffyths came up to breakfast | 
with them—an unusual thing with him, for he was a late riser | 
—and when the meal was over, Fanny quitted the room to | 
complete her preparations for the traveler’s arrival. The_ 
wonted dinner hour at three o’clock was put off till four; the | 
servant was sent into the village to purchase the tenderest | 
poultry that could be procured; the fruit, trimly garnished | 
with leaves and flowers, was set out on the sideboard; and a} 
bottle of unimpeachable wine, which had remained in the 
cellar since Captain Davis’s death, was hunted up and er 
ed for the occasion. 
When all these little household preparations were finished, | 
Fanny, simply and gracefully attired in white, Charles’s favor- || 
ite dress, with a single rose in her hair, and a light straw | 
bonnet, whose shape sct off her beautiful face to the greatest | 
advantage, took her way alone, for she would not even accept | 
of her aunt as a companion, to the place of meeting. As she 
tripped across the common she could not help contrasting the 
present state-of her feelings with what they were on the day | 
when she parted from Charles. Then she was a preyto blank | 
dejection. Now she was all hope and cheerfulness. Every | 
well-known object on which her eye now rested seemed ar-) 
rayed in more than usual beauty—every sound that came to} 
her ear seemed informed with a blither spirit. A brighter— 
fresher green adorned the elastic carpet on which she trod; 
the precipitous hights of the Black Mountains, furrowed with 
the storms of ages, wore a sunnier aspect; the thrush from 
the depth of the neighboring copses sang sweeter in her ear; 
and a more invigorating influence breathed in the wind that 
came wooingly toward her. The church clock from Llanga-| 
dock struck two as she crossed the little wooden bridge that | 
spans the brawling Sawthy. In half-an-hour hence, she said | 
to herself, I shall be passing this very spot with Charles; and | 
the reflection lending additional impetus to her movements, | 
in a few minutes she reached the turnpike, where sat the gate- 
keeper on a bench outside his door, with a tankard of cwrw 
beside him. 

“* A fine afternoon, Miss Fanny.” 

““ Yes, indeed, David—what time do you expect the coach 
by?” 

"Tt will be here in a few seconds, miss,” replied the old 
man. “I suppose now you are expecting Master Charles,” | 
and the speaker looked archly at her, for their betrothment 
was no secret to the neighborhood. 

“Yes,” said Fanny, with a brightening glow on her check; 
‘we rather think he will be here to-day, as Mr. Griffyths has 
received no intimation from him to the contrary ;” and then, 
anxious to drop the subject, though it engrossed all her 
thoughts, she entered the house, and began caressing the 
gateckeeper’s grandchild—a fine curly-headed boy, some five 
or six years old. 

She was thus engaged, infinitely to the delight of the child, 
who made her assist him in hunting a kitten under a chest of 




















her this; and before she could summon u courage ™ 
the move or 


to spend a few days at Clifton, which Charles tells me is one || make inquiries, the coach was again on : tht 
of the loveliest spots in England ; to visit Bath where Charles || wretched girl standing on the foot-path a prey a he 
went to school; and Tintern Abbey on our way back ; and if | disappointment. ; bitters, 


Pitying her distress, the old gate-kee approached 
“Come, come, Miss Fanny,” said he, don't take ber 
to heart: depend on it the young gentleman will be heen 
in the next four-and-twenty oat! Most likely all the hing 
were engaged when he applied at the booking-office, 
you must have seen yourself, the coach was full inside ° 
as out: my life on it, he will come to-morrow.” a 

“Yes, yes, David, you are right: he will come 
but it will be a great disappointment to his father, for 
fully expected him to-day. Is there any ether coach 
pass this road in the course of the evening ?” 

“No, Miss: this is the only one.” 

“Well, then, I must haye patience till to-morrow, w 


will call here again. Good afternoon, David "and a 
and pursue 


heavy sigh Fanny turned away from the turnpike, 
her solitary road home. 

On reaching the garden gate, her aunt, who caught sight of 
her from the window, surprised to see her return alone, hay 
tened down the lawn to meet her. . 

“* Why, how is it, Fanny?” exclaimed Mrs. Davis, “wher 
is Charles?” 

“Oh, aunt, aunt,” replied Fanny, bursting into teary, “jy 
is not come—he never will come—I have seen him for the 
last time.” 

“ Nonsense, child; but come in—Mr. Griffyths is wait 
to hear the news.” ae 
They entered the parlor, where the c was sitt 
with spectacles on nose, conning over his next 8 se 
mon; and greatly was Fanny comforted, when her first teu 
burst of anguish was over, by perceiving how soon the dj 
folks were reconciled to Charles’s non-2 Tee 
took for granted that his affuirs had detained him tha 
he had calculated on, and felt assured that he would ann 
on the morrow, or the day after at farthest. They evenni 
lied Fanny on what she called her ‘ presentiment ;’ but fni 
ing that this light tone pained her, Mr. Griffyths, whow 
well aware how vivid her imagination was, and how apt s& 
was at times to be carried away by its impulses, whethersi 
or cheerful, assumed a more earnest manner, and after pointi 
out to her how completely the letter from Charles len! 
the fallacy of those vague fears which had beset her ont: 
evening of his departure, at length succeeded in persuady 
her that her apprehensions on the present occasion wouldtm 
out to be equally groundless. “‘ He will be here to-momm, 
or the day after,” added the clergyman; “but if not, depal 
on it you will have a letter from him, explaining the caused 
his prolonged absence” —an opinion in which Mrs.. Davis 
incided. : 
On the following day, immediately after breakfast, the 
ious girl set off for Llangadock, concluding, as Mr. Griff 
had suggested, that there would be a letter for her if Chare 
meditated a longer stay. She met the postman on her 
and ascertaining from him that there were no communicati 
either for the clergyman, her aunt, or herself, she turmed bed 
to the cottage, not disappointed, but fully convinced 
Charles would be with her that day. Aguin therefore were 
domestic arrangements of the preceding day ; 
at the appointed hour Fanny bent her steps to r 
accompanied by Mr. Griffyths, whom she kept at his 
speed, at the same time expressing her surprise that be 
so “ very—very slow!” » 
They had not reached the gate many minutes before 
coach again drew up. Fanny looked anxiously into the 
sengers’ faces, but, as before, they were all strangers tom 
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drawers, when suddenly her quick ear caught the roll of 
wheels, and bounding to the door, she exclaimed, clapping 
| her hands with joy, “ Here it is—I am sure this is it!” 

At about two hundred yards’ distance from the gate, the 
road made a sudden bend, forming an acute angle, so that no| 
| vehicle could be seen till it was close to the turnpike, though! 





“Unkind!” she murmured as she turned away with ## 
ness of heart that passes description, “ unkind, whet 
knows what agony his susp ions me!” 

|| Mr. Griffyths himself now began to feel some 1 
respecting his son, but observing his companion’s 
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| the tramp of the horses’ feet might be heard long before. For} 
! some minutes, therefore, Fanny, was in a state of the most i 
| exciting suspense ; but the moment the supposed stage turned | 
| the corner of the road, she found, to her disappointment, that | 
| it was merely a private carriage. 
“Never fear, young lady,” said the gatekeeper, “ it will be | 
here immediately ; Joe ’s always remarkably punctual; I never | 
knew him ten minutes behind in my life, and I’ve kept this} 
turnpike ever since. your fathcr—ah, here it comes, you can; 
tell it by the cloud of dust it raises; now then, Miss, now for | 
Master Charles; [’jl warrant me he’s on the look-out ;”’ then, | 
in an under tone to himself, “ Well, well, it ’s quite natural | 
at their age, poor things; I remember at their time of life I} 
was just as fend of courting as they are, though it seems 
strange enough to me now ;”’ and so saying, the honest fellow 
finished his tankurd, as if to make himself amends for his de- 
parted sensibilities. 

How the young girl’s heart beat as the sound of wheels 
drew near! Precious load that vehicle bore, for all she most) 
cherished on earth was there. And now it turns the corner 
—an instant, and it is halting at the turnpike gate! But no 
kind voice greeted Fanny’s anxious ears—no familiar face was 
lit up with smiles at her presence. The ngers were all 











and buildings that we read so much about. And then we 


dejection, he strove to keep up a cheerful opi ae repeat 
.as they returned home, that Charles would be with them i 
day or two. Mr. Davis reasoned in the same manne, 
not once throughout the remainder of that long, gle 
ning were they able, with all their endeavors, to rouse? 
spirits. A thousand conflicting emotions beset her, ® 
sat silertly by the window, looking out on ¢ 

She recalled the many proofs of devoted affection that U ' 
had shown her—his frank and generous na 

to anticipate even her slightest wishes-~and above 
ter indifference to the tastes and pursuits of the gay’ 
and at once dismissed the idea that he had forgotten #™ 
saken her. But there arose another dreadful af 

in her mind. He might be ill—stretched on the be 
ness in some lone, comfortless inn, with none but si 
minister to his wants; or—God of Heaven!—he , 
dead! and giving way to this last impression, ray 
girl covered her face with her hands, and sobbed. ast 
heart was breaking. At night when she returned tol ur 
ber, she knelt down and strove to compose her a 
prayer. Long and fervently she supplicated that 
cup might pass away; and when the next day e 
brought with it some languid revival of hope, she set 














strangers to her. One brief, searching glance sufficed to tell 


to the post-cffice, and thence to the turnpike; butatt 
she was doomed to meet with the same disap, 
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BE eDough ~ scnoeforth toll bope ia F ’s mind ! That 
to all hope in Fanny’s mind ! 
cleaving te — has lost its power o act. The kind remon- 
> the bitteney blessed of the now really alarmed old folks take not the 
—_ hold on her attention. Silent, but uncomplaining, 
rroached ber, cat the power even to shed e tear, sue sat for hours 
ike Matters w sad wi with her eyes scarcely ever lifted from the ground ; 
be here wih, J USS" Fe even express satisfaction when Mr. Griffyths in- 
ofiee fo = her that he had written to the landlord of the inn 
-office, % here his son had given his address, and was in daily ex- 
inside as wel pectation ofa reply. One sole thought haunted her imagina- 
tion. Charles was dead! The companion of her childhood, 
1¢ to-morrow; the friend and adviser of her youth, the chosen of her heart, 
er, for weal | HO have walked hand and hand with her through life 
that wil whim she should meet no more this side the grave! Yet, 
grange to 82, though entertaining this conviction, she still 
ai persisted in paying a daily visit to the turnpike, notwithstand- 
> erngd all her aunt’s entreaties, who began to dread the effect of 
+ tnd With a pA shocks on her reason. The state of seclusion 
7 ine pameel is she lived—the very objects which surrounded her— 
caught i still farther to increase Fanny’s sense of utter desola- 
om sight of tim, She could not cast her eyes in any one direction but 
alone, reminded her of the departed. arrom the window 
‘ the bridge where he used so often to stand watch- 
Davis, “wher —_ sun drop behind Llynn-y-van ; his flute lay between 
ve a the book-shelves; his landscape-sketches adorned the wall; 
= him be and the very volume which he had been reading the evening 
, the before he left, remained just where he placed it, on his 
yes is waiting Four days had now elapsed since Charles had been ex- 
nan Was sitar pected home, and the fifth was drawing toaclose. On the 
$ roma] night of that day Mrs. Davis, who had not long retired to 
het Stile rest, was suddenly roused from sleep by a piercing shriek 
w soon the di proceeding from her neice s chamber. She rushed into the 
arance. Ty ™™ accompanied by her servant, who had been Fanny’s 
rm tha murs in childhood, and by the dim rush-light which was 
© would ‘tae pg, Sop a beheld her sitting up in bed, in a state 
They even ni little of distraction. 
nents’ bat fai “Qh God!” she cried, wringing her hands in agony, “ he 
ffyths, | isdead, aunt—he is dead—dead—his spirit stood beside me 
just now, and in a hollow voice—oh, so altered from what it 
wed to be !—he bade me a long farewell.” 





“My dear love, be composed, I entreat you,” said Mrs. 
Davis, seating herself on the bed beside her niece, and wiping 
the damps from her forehead, “do not give way to these di 
mal fancies. It was a mere dream—nothing more.” 

“Not so, aunt: it is a solemn revelation from another 
world. I prayed to be permitted to see him but once more, 
even though he were no longer onearth; and my prayer has been 
answered! It was his form I saw—his voice I heard—do you 
think I could fail to know him again? He is dead, I tell you, 
dead! and I was not by to soothe his last moments! Charles 
dearest Charles—why did you ever leave us? Hark!” she 
continued, turning abruptly to her aunt with a look of strange 
meaning, ‘‘do you not hear a distant bell? They are tolling 
for a funeral—are they not ?”” 

Her servant here whispered something in Mrs. Davis’s ear, 
which, attracting her niece’s notice, she said, with a bitter 
smile, “You think I am ill, aunt—mad perhaps; but no, no, 
I am well—quite well—would to God that I were—hark! 
there is that dreadful bell again!” and with a sudden, im- 
petuous movement she raised her hands to her head, as if to 
shutout the sound. In this bewildered state she continued 
for upwards of an hour, when she sank exhausted into a 
hesty but unrefreshing sleep, while her aunt kept watch be- 
side her till daybreak. 

When she appeared at breakfast next morning, her look— 
her voice—her impressed Mr. Griffyths, who now 
spent almost all his days at the cottage, with the saddest 

. She scarcely answered any question that was 
putto her; but when she did, it was with an abruptness and 
irritability that showed how much the effort cost her. A set- 

icy despair seemed to have frozen up all her faculties. 

ven her manner to her aunt was altered. She appeared 
Suspicions of her every look and movement; and when she 
to overhear her consulting in an under tone with 
an about the propriety of calling in medical aid 
, She turned on her a glance that made her 
shudder, Suddenly, however, her whole demeanor changed. 

d up from the chair where she had been sitting, 
hetr the window, and before her aunt could recover from her 
with t, she was half-way across the lawn on her return, 

t letter addressed to Mr. Griffyths. How dreadful was 

expression of her countenance when she reéntered the 
parlor! She had snatched the letter from the postman ; the 
Peng was unknown to her; but she saw that the seal was 
Giving the communication into the clergyman’s hands, she 
with a gastly smile, “ Well, aunt, I was right; it 

3 Charles, once my Charles, is dead !” 
even so. _ letter was from the house-agent 
young man employed to arrange the sale ofhis 
and stated in dry, formal, business-like terms, that 
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mat ater is arrival in London, he had caught a violent 
the that he made light of the matter, neglecting even 
Sey heey precautions ; the consequence of which was 














of the worst kind had supervened, and affecting 
had carried him off in a few days; and that the 
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writer had only been made acquainted with the melancholy 
circumstances by acvidentally calling at the inn where the 
young gentleman lodged, when the landlord requested him tc 
lose not 2 moment in communicating with the deceased’s 
relatives. 

On the receipt of this intelligence Mr. Griffyths, on whom 
it fell with quite a stunning effect, started off for the metropo- 
lis by the same coach, and from the same place, as his ill- 
fated son; who was buried in one of the gloomiest of the city 
churchyards, far from his native home, and from her whose 
heart was hourly breaking for his loss. 


CHAPTER IV. 

When the clergyman returned home from his mournful 
journey to London, another dreadful shock awaited him. The 
child of his affections—the pride of his age—lay in a state of 
utter delirium. Her quick and ardent feelings alternately act- 
ing, and reacted on, by an imagination equally fervid, had 
wholly overpowered her reason—made her, in short, a raging 
maniac. Could she have endured to share her griefs with 
another, she would doubtless have esca: this last numbing 
blow; but with that moody waywardness which is by. no 
means uncommon with imaginative temperaments, she shrunk 
from sympathy, even offered by those most dear to her; and 
kept the thoughts and feelings that were wearing her away, 
fast locked within the sanctuary of her own bosom. For six 
days, during which her disorder raged with uncommon vio- 
lence, she rarely slept, took little or no sustenance, and was 
incessantly starting up from her pillow, raving in the most 
impassioned terms about Charles. Sometimes she would 
imagine herself walking home with him from the turnpike, 
and put question after question to him about the way in which 
he spent his time in London; then bursting into a wild shriek, 
bid them close all the doors and windows, for a strange bell 
was tolling in her ear. Anon, she would cry out that a phan- 
tom was standing by her side; that it fixed its dead, stony 
eyes continually upon her; breathed a fire into her brain, and 
shriveled up her skin by its touch. At other times, fierce 
suspicions would beset her: she was deceived—basely and 
treacherously deceived; Charles had arrived—she knew he 
had—but they purposely kept him from her sight. And when- 
ever this idea crossed her fancy, her red, dilated eye would 
glow like hot steel; her whole fiame quiver with passion ; and 
it was with the greatest difficulty that those in attendance 
upon her could prevent her leaping from the bed, and forcing 
her way out of the house. 

On the seventh day of her malady, as her aunt and Mr. 
Griffyths were reading the prayers for the sick in her cham- 
ber, the physician came in-to pay his usual visit, and having 
examined his patient, who lay perfectly motionless, with her 
eyes half-closed and one hand pressed upon her heart, said, 
“The disorder is approaching a crisis, and four-and-twenty 
hours from this time will decide for life or death. 

“Surely she will recover!” exclaimed Mrs. Davis, while 
the tears streaming down her cheeks showed that she was 
pre for the worst. 

The physician shook his head. At length, after a pause, 
“T will not deceive you,” he observed; “it is far from un- 
likely that your niece, considering that youth and good consti- 
tution are in her favor, will recover from this attack; but the 
shock she has received has struck so home to her imagination, 
= though the body may rally, I have little hope of the 
mind. 

‘‘God’s will be done,” faltered Mr. Griffyths ; “but i: is a 
hard trial to see those go before me who should have followed 
the old man to his grave—and so young, so happy, so affec- 
tionate as they were !—it seems but yesterday that they were 
both children together—and now one is dead, and the other 
must know me no more—indeed, indeed, it is a sore trial. and 
more, almost, than I can bear;” and so saying, the poor, 
childless father, unable to wrestle with his grief, rose hastily 
and quitted the room. 

Just as the physician had predicted, the more violent — 
toms of Fanny’s disorder gradually abated, and toward night 
she sank into a long, quict, and, to all appearance, a refresh- 
ing slumber. Her aunt, who kept aconstant vigil by her side, 
entertained a confident hope that when she awoke it would be 
to consciousness but it was not so. She woke, indeed, and no 
longer a raging maniac, but what perhaps was still worse, as 
being more hopeless, a silent, sullenimbecile. There was one 
singularity attending this new phase of her malady, which 
showed how deeply her love for Charles was ingrained, as it 
were, into her very nature. Every day at noon, though pre- 
viously to that hour she remained in a state of perfect apathy, 
not seeming to recognize any one by look, speech, or gesture, 
she would start into something like activity; a dim, transient 
twilight gleam of recollection would come over her; and she 
would hasten up stairs to her chamber; dress herself with 
marked care in white, comely attire ; make the best of her 
way to the turnpike, accompanied by her nurse, who followed 
unobserved at a distance ; wait at the gate till the coach came 
up ; inquire if Charles was among the number of the passen- 
gers; and then depart with a vacant smile on her countenance, 
muttering, as she turned away, “ He will come to-morrow!” 
On her return she would relapse into her usual state of leth- 
argy, moving mechanically about the lawn, with leaden pace, 
bowed head, and arms hanging idly by her side, or standing 





at the door, and indulging in a low, feeble laugh whenever she 
saw Mr. Griffyths approach the cottage. The physician urged 


SS ere 
the expediency of her removal to a private asylum at Can 
marthen, where he said she would receive every attentiog 
that her case demanded; but Mrs. Davisshrunk from the idea 
of consigning her to the mercy of strangers, especially when 
she was informed that recovery was by no means . 

So passed a year, at the end of which Charles's father, 
weighed down by griefs and infirmities, followed his son to 
the grave. No one was now left but Mrs. Davis, whose whole 
time was devoted, with unrelaxing attention, to her niece. It 
was a melancholy haunt, that cottage now, whereall had once 
been so cheerful—still more melancholy the spectacle of that 
vacant countenance once so ex: ive—once so. radiant with 
youth, and health, and beauty. But comfort yet remained 
for the old lady: she felt that she was fulfilling a sacred duty ; 
and this enabled her to struggle with her lot, and even to beap 
it with resignation. In pursuance of the physician’s advice, 
she made repeated efforts to recall Fanny to reason, by ap. 
pealing to her old tastes and feelings: the songs that Charles 
most loved to hear were played to her, in the —s 
might bring back some fragment, however im t, of 
lection; his favorite books were thrown in her way; his name 
continually repeated in her hearing—but all was unavailing : 
the dark fixed cloud still brooded over her mind. 

Four long, monotonous years had now rolled away, and 
daily during this period, whether the season was cold or 
sultry, wet or dry, the poor girl was seen at the wonted hour 
to repeat her visit to the turnpike gate, make the same in- 
quiry, receive the same reply, and then return home, exclaim- 
ing, ‘* He will come to-morrow!" No one thought of inter- 
rupting her; she was regarded by all with the tenderest and 
most respectful feelings of sympathy; and many a sigh was 
heaved, and many a bright eye grew dim, as the White Lady 
—such was the name by winch she was known to every trav- 
eler on the road—was seen hastening across Carricksawthy. 
At the commencement of the fifth year her last remaining 
relative died; and now there remained only her old nurse, to 
whose care her aunt had in her last moments consi her. 
Yet Fanny appeared wholly unconscious of Mrs. Davis's death ; 
made no inquiries after her; and even watched the funeral 
procession move away from the cottage without testifying the 
slightest emotion. 

But this state of mind was at length to have an end. It is 
a still autumn evening—so still that the dry yellow leaf hangs 
unstirred upon the ash; the Sawthy lapses with the gentlest 
murmur over its shrunken bed ; the quiet sheep are i 
on the common—and there, upon that light forel promcen 
which fronts the bridge and draws warmth and cheerfulness 
from the golden sunlight, sit two female , the younger 
of whom, apparently from sheer exhaustion, is reclining her 
head on he? companion’s shoulder. Can that wasted, spec- 
tral form, whose dim eye and sunken countenance speak of 
fast approaching mortality, be Fanny? Yes, it was indeed 
that once lovely girl who had crawled forth for her usual 
walk—but not as in earlier and heppier days to feed imagina- 
tion on the imposing pageantry of this, Nature’s choicest sea- 
son, for, alas! the chambers of her mind still continue dark- 
ened! Yet more than once during the last week, a feeble ray 
of intelligence had glimmered in upon her brain; something 
like consciousness had revived ; and on this day in particular, 
the symptoms had essumed so cheering an aspect, that her 
nurse had pu ly prolonged their walk, in the that 
the balmy, healthful evening air might tend to aid the i 
efforts of nature. As they sat together on the sunny hillock, 
suddenly the bells of Liangadock struck up a loud and merry 
peal, for there had been a wedding im the morning, and this 
in a secluded Welsh village is always an affair of infinite re- 
joicing. Fanny started at the sound; raised her head gently 
and said, while a smile stole over her countenance, “ Nurse, 
what are those bells ringing for?” 

“Fanny, dearest Fanny!” exclaimed her astonished and 
delighted attendant, her eyes filling with tears, “ thank 
Heaven, you know me again!” 

“How distinctly we hear the music, nurse! I thought at 
first they were tolling for but no, no; these are not the 
sounds I have heard so often of late indreams. I suppose it 
is the evening chimes they are ringing.”’ 

“No; it is a wedding , Fanny.” 

“ A wedding? Oh God !—Let us return home, nurse; it is 
cold, very cold; getting late too; my aunt will say we have 
been aut too Icng.” 

“« My child—my dearest child—what shall I say? Can you 
bear to hear the truth? Yes, it must be told—I can conceal 
it no longer.” 

“Nurse,” replicd Fanny, with solemn earnestness, “I can 
bear to hear any thing—nothi..gcan touch me now. My aunt 
is dead—is it not so en 

“Tt is too true.” 

“ And Mr. D = 5 my more than father—his father 7” 

‘He too is dead.” . 

“ Dead—all dead—and I am left alone! Well, it will not 
be for long. Let us come home, nurse; I feel exhausted ; my 


stre; is not what it used to be.” 

Tey welked slowly on to the yey a me when they 
reached it, Fanny instantly sought that from which she 
was doomed never again to rise. During the few days that 
remained to her of existence, nothing could exeeed the sweet 
and patient gentleness of her nature. There was no more 








sullenness—no more irritability—she knew that she was dy- 















ing; one by one she felt life’s finest ligaments_ giving way, 
and SUiGH acxioas aly ‘to We Ker boul for the great and 


colemn that awaited it. Seldom she spoke, or made 
allusions to those who had gone before her ; and never, even 
when fevered with pain, suffered a complaint to escape her 
lips; for a light from heaven had shone in upon her spirit, 
strengthening and purifying, and exalting it, while the mate- 
 ceecomec = eg Ae om Se A pe But was the past 
forgotten? Not so. The low, faint sigh; the tear stealing its 
way down the wasted cheek ; the touching scriptural passage, 
‘I shall go to him, but ke will not return to me,’ whispered 
in the intervals of suffering, and in the long, silent watches of 
the night—all this told that thoughts of earth still mingled 
with those of heaven in Fanny’s mind. Onthe evening of her 
death, feeling herself a little stronger than usual, she had re- 
quested to be raised up in bed, and sat, Propped with pillows, 
near the open window, looking out upon the landscape be- 
neath her. She saw the common—the bridge—the distant 
road—scenes how dear to mémory!—and gazed on them with 
all the yearning fondness of one who feels that they are be- 
held for the last time. While thus she sat, with her hands 
folded on her breast, and her lips feebly moving in prayer, a 
sharp, sudden spasm struck to her heart, and a film came 
across her sight. “Nurse,” she said, “‘ where are you?—it 
is getting dark—the sun has long set—dearest Charles !”’— 
and uttering that loved name, she died. The child of many 
sorrows was at rest. 
——CooCoCoCoCo 
UNCLE SAM’S PECULIARITIES—ROMANCING. 
(@ialogue in a Jersey Tavern.) 

Peddler. Have you been to the Bowery, neighbor, lately ? 

Stranger. Not very lately. 

Peddler. What a first-rate place that is for music ! 

Kentuck. Don’t talk of York music. I have a horn as 
come from France that’ll turn all the milk sour when you 
blow it hard. 

‘ Eameer. And I have a trumpet that will throw a monkey 
into fits. 

Kentuck. Why I can whistle better than some of them 
common trumpets. I whistled once kind of sharp, and it gave 
a polecat the agy. 

Peddler. When I was last at the Bowery, the musicianers 
played so ‘strong that it tuk two men to hold the leader of ’em 
in his seat; and in one part he played so fast, six of the 
others could n’t overtake him, altho’ they all did their tightest. 

Kentuck. It takes me to sit some tunes as I can play, and 


Ican hardly. I p rsa on an old frying-pan once so all-fired | 


powerful that it driv away the mice. 

Peddler. That was ’cause the frying-pan was cracked, and 
driv every thing as mad as itself. 

Kentuck. Well, I'll teli you a fact: there’s a fife in Ken- 
tuck that onee whistled so piercing, that it bored a hole slick 
through the shingles. 

Peddler. Yes, that’s true; and there’s a drum at the 
Bowery that has to be played bya leetle baby, for if a grown- 
up man was to try it, it would go off like thunder, and pre- 
haps blow the roof off from the house. 

Farmer. I want to tell you two of a dream I had the other 
night: I dremt as all the liars was dead, and it’s come true. 

Kentuck. Yes they ’re all dead. 

Peddler, Except two, and they ’re fixed in this part of the 
State. 

Kentuck. You’ve seen something, that’s a fact—though 
you are aleetle man. Whereabouts were you raised ? 

Peddler. Why, I was raised, I expect, in Connecticut. I’m 
four feet nothing and a half, when my boots are on. My 
father lived on Birmingham, fourteen miles from Rome, and 
not far from Syracuse. My father built the first house there, 
and named it after a power of pans called Birmingham hard- 
ware, as we had on hand from Boston. Twelve new towns 
have been fixed since then all around us. When they all join 
considerable, my father is going to call it Mount Olympus, 
and I calkilate it ’ll be the finest city in this or any other 
country. Bentley’s Miscellany. 


Orecon Territory.—According to the opinions of Mr. 
Slacum, Messrs. Lewis and Clark, and others who saw this 
country, its products are of the most valuable kinds, consist- 
ing of peltries of various descriptions, besides salmon fisheries, 
&c. &c. The influence of the Hudson’s Bay Company is als 
mentioned as requiring to be counteracted, in consideration of 
the vast power which their trappers and traders are likely to 
acquire among those with whom they deal. As the difficul- 
tics of passing the Rocky Mountains, which at one period was 
deemed insurmountable, have within a few years been over- 
come to such a degree that where a passage was regarded as 
impracticable, passes of easy ascent for wagons, &c., have 
been found, a fear is expressed that in the event of war, hos- 
tile troops might be introduced by the way of the Oregon 
river, and brought over to the head waters of the Missouri 
river. ¥6 prevent such a movement, as well as the smuggling 
of goods of British manufacture free of duty into the territories 
of the United States, it is deemed advisable that a settlement 
be formed at the mouth of the Oregon. As an evidence of 
the ease with which the defiles of the Rocky Mountains may 
be passed, the names are given of several missionaries who 
with their wives had passed over. In the cases mentioned, 
the course pursued was from the State of Missouri along and 
near to the banks of the river of that name, until they reached 
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Platte; thence along that river to its fork ; thence by the 
North fork and the Black hills to near its source; thence to 
Green river, one of the branches of the Western Colorado; 
thence to Bear river, which empties itself into the Great Salt 
Lake, and thence to the head waters of Lewis’s river, the 
Southern branch of the Columbia river, by which or its tribu- 
taries they ued their course to Fort Wallawalla, one of 
the principal posts of the Hudson’s Bay Company, within 300 
miles of the ocean. A great portion of the midland region is 
described as a wild country, to which refugees from all quar- 
ters will resort and may be employed by Great Britain, in the 
event of a war with the United States, to great advantage.— 
In speaking of the Great Salt Lake : its length is stated at 150 
miles, and its breadth 40—no outlet to its waters being appa- 
rent, although two streams flow intoit. The report contains 
a quotation from the Encyclopedia of Geography, in which a 
detailed account is given of the geological character of the 
country on either side of the Rocky Mountains, or great back 
bone of the American Continent, but its details are such as 
not to interest general readers. It is in speaking of the cli- 
mate of the regions west of the Rocky Mountains that the au- 
thorities cited indulge in terms of the most unqualified admi- 
ration, representing it as almost free from frost, and, except 
during four months of unbroken rainy weather, serene and de- 
lightful. Mr. Spalding, one of the missionaries alluded to as 
having crossed the Rocky Mountains with their wives, and de- 
scended on the other side, in an account published not long 
since, mentions a Dr. McLaughlin, whose farm is on the Co- 
lumbia river, and whose crops for the previous year amounted 
to 4500 bushels of wheat, 4000 of peas, 1700 of barley, 1500 
of oats, &c. His horned cattle were 759, his hogs 400, with 
from 200 to 300 horses. He has also a saw and a flour mill. 
The wild horses are very numerous, and of a very fine breed, 
resembling European coursers, or the blooded horses of Vir- 
ginia, and may be bought from the natives for beads worth one 
or two dollars. Wild sheep are also found in great numbers, 
and have fine wool on many parts of theirbodies. The soil of 
the country, which rises in terraces from the Pacific Ocean 
towards the interior, is of a rich mould, and, for grazing pur- 
poses, is believed to be equal to the best of Mexico. From the 
entire description, we are led to think that this region is des- 
tined to be thickly peopled, and to afford all the luxuries of a 
fine soil and clirrate to thousands whose tastes will induce 
them to abandon the scorching heats and intense cold of the 
Eastern side of this vast continent. Dr. Linn’s Report. 





Tue ConcreveE Rocxet.—The very flight of the Congreve 
rocket is startling: it springs from the ground in a volume of 
flame, and then rushes along with a continued roar, with its 
large head blazing, and striking point blank, and with tre- 
mendous force, at the distance of a mile or more. Ina siege 
it is already extremely formidable. It bursts through roofs, 





resenting a varie subjects, 
= and female, ay species of sea fish, 
a veseel with female figures dancing on deck and 
by admiring warriors; other portions represent ton ee 
~ y tigers, deers, zebras, bears, gazelles, hares, hors, 
and the like. Ten human skeletons, apparently bide 
we the assaultof the city, were found in the different = 

rs. 
Sir Greenville also discovered, in another house 

saics of great interest ; these represent gladiators « ther me 
in the arena with wild beasts, and over each man ig wri 
his name. In another part are seen horse-races, ae 
breaking-in young horses. Our limits oblige us to ~a 
these details; but we hope, indeed we understand that Sir 
Greenville Temple will shortly publish a complete account of 
| his important and extraordinary discoveries. We are owen 
that Sir Thomas Reade, from the early period of hisresi 
as his Majesty’s Agent and Consul General in Tunis, dtey 
many specimens of antiquity from the same spot, which > 
believe were sent to enrich some of our public institutions ia 
England. But Sir Greenville Temple has had the good fo 
tune to make connections, which assisted his ow, 
ardor for antiquarian research; and the objects he hes bee 
thus enabled to recover from their long obscurity, are of ng. 
ture to throw a minuter light upon the customs and state of 
| the arts in that celebrated Roman colony. These di : 
| may perhaps eventually prove equal in interest to those which 
| have long commended general admiration in Southern Tuly, 
and will no doubt render celebrated the name of the persevey. 
ing discoverer, amongst other British archaialagists, 
larly, if any of the curiosities found should be placed 
the valuable remains of antiquity which Great Britain already 
possesses. Malta Paper, 


Desert or Catirornia.—This immense plain, the exist. 
ence of which was, until very recently, wholly unknown, ig 
situated in the central part of Upper or New California, in 
Mexico. It is limited on the north by a mass of rocks, which 
separate it from the head waters of the Lewis river, on the 
west by an irregular chain of mountains, extending in 
ridges along the shores of the Pacific Ocean, on the east by 
the western branches of the Colorado, and on the south 
the valley of the Colorado. Its area is equal to that of Vir 
ginia, and consists of an elevated plateau or table land, flanked 
on all sides by descents more or less inclined, according to 
their geological structure. In all its essential features, this 
remarkable waste resembles the great Sahara of Africa. It 
presents little else than an arid surface, broken at intervals by 
a few detached mountains of limited extent; but rising in 
some instances above the region of perpetual snow. From 
these mountains small streams flow during the rainy seasons, 
|On reaching the plains, these torrents instantly disappear in 
ithe sand, leaving no other trace of their existence than the 














it fixes itself wherever it can‘bore its way, and it inflames 
every thing that is combustible. Stone walls only can repel 
it, and that not always. This weapon may be regarded as al- 


most exclusively English in its use as well as in its origin. It || 


will be like the bow in the fifteenth century. In the next war, | 
what an extraordinary change will take place in all the estab- | 
lished instruments of putting men out of the world! We shall | 
be attacked at once from above, around and below. Weshall | 
have the balloon showering fire upon us from miles above our 
heads; the steam-gun leveling us from walls and ramparts, 
before we can come within distance to dig a trench; the Con- 
greves setting our tents, ammunition-wagons, and ourselves, 
in a blaze in our sleep; and the steamboat running and doing 
mischief every where. But of all those mischief-makers I 
should give the palm to the rock:t. Noinfantry on earth could 
stand for five minutes within five hundred yards of a well- 
served rocket battery. Half a dozen volleys of these fiery 
arrows would break the strongest battalions into fragments, 
lay one-half dead on the ground, and the other blazing and 
torn over the field. The heaviest fire from guns is nothing to 
their effect. It wants the directness, the flame, and, resulting 
from all these, the terror. If the British troops shall ever 
come into the field without an overwheiming force of rocket- 
eers, they will throw away the first chance of victory that ever 
was lost by national negligence. Nothing can be more obvi- 
ous than that this tremendous weapon has not even yet arrived 
at its full capacity for war on a greetscale. Blackwood’s Mag. 





Ancient Cartnace.—Sir Greenville Temple, who lately 
arrived at Malta from Tunis, on board the Ottoman frigate 
Surich, has employed himself for the last six months in mak- 
ing excavations on the classic soil of Carthage—a city, the 
mere mention of whose name awakens in the bosom of every 
scholar a thousand recollections of glory wbich adorned the 
mistress of the African scas, and the immortal rival of the 
Roman republic. His labors have been well rewarded by the 
peculiarly interesting discoveries he has made. Among them 
we may notice that on the site of the temple of Ganath, or 
Juno Ceelestis, the great protecting divinity of Carthage, he 
found about 700 coins, and various objects of glass and earth- 
enware. But the most remarkable, and perhaps the least 
expected, of his discoveries, is that of a villa, situated on the 
sea shore, and buried fifteen feet under ground. Eight rooms 
are completely cleared, and their size und decorations prove 
that the house belonged to a wealthy personage. The walls 





‘fragments of rocks and other debris, which ave borne down 
‘by the current and deposited at the bases of the hills. No 
| regions can present a more dreary and desolate appearance. 
| A solitary antelope or black-tailed deer, wild in the extreme, 
land a few straggling Indians, among the most wretched o> 
|jects in creation, may somctimes be seen traversing the plains. 
The country beyond the mountains which bound the deserton 

the west, is habited by numerous tribes of the short-haired 
Indians. They occupy the valleys of the Buenosventura, and 
hunt the elk, antelope, black-tailed deer, grisly bear, &e— 
Immediately adjoining the desert on the north-east is situated 
one of the most extensive lakes in this part of the continent. 
In common with all other isolated lakes of great extent, its 


in the mountains on the east. Tanner’s Geographical Notes 





Potiticat. AnEcpote.—The New Era tells the following 
anecdote, which is worthy of notice at this time: “Arid 
man who was building some brjck houses in Boston at the 
time when the Hon. Mr. Gore and Elbridge Gerry were cat 
didates for the Governorship of Massachusetts, walked 
to his new buildings on election day, and found the head car 
penter putting up his tools. On asking him where he was 
going, he said, “‘ To the polls, Sir.”’ ‘ To the polls, are ¥ 
—and who do you vote for?” The carpenter answered hia 
by asking the same question. “TI shall vote for the Hon. Mr. 
Gore,” said the owner, “and you must too.” _“ No, Sit, 1 
plied the carpenter, “I shall vote for Elbridge Gerry.'- 


shall do no more work for me.” “ Well, Sir,” said the cae 
penter, bracing himself up, “if you vote for wan 
Mr. Gore, I will never work for you again as long as I live: 


TALLEYRAND.—A gentleman in company was making * 
somewhat zealous eulogy on his mother’s beauty, dwelling e 
the topic at uncalled-for length—he himself having 
imherited no portion of that kind — = marriage be 

arents. ‘It was then, sir, your father who it @ r 
an too beautiful,” was the ena which released the circle 
from the subject. —When Madame de Stael published her novel 
of Delphine, she was supposed to have painted 
person of the heroine, and M. Talleyrand in that of an elderly 
lady who is one of the principal characters. “‘ They sf 
said he, “ that we are both of us in your romance disguised 
as women.”—“ Ah! I feel infernal pains!” said a person wi 
life had been supposed to be somewhat of the loosest. 











are painted, and the floors are beautifully paved in mosaic, in 
the same manner as those at Pompeii and J Herculaneum, re- 


ready?” was the inquiry suggested by M. T Neyrand. 





waters are strongly impregnated vvith rock salt, which abounds . 


“ Well, Sir,” said the owner, ‘if you vote for Mr. Gerry, yo" 
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——JATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1838. 


Election Frauds.—We trust the attention of every honest 
freeman, in this State at least, has already been attracted to 
the subject of the alleged frauds recently perpetrated at Elec- 
tions, and to the absolute necessity of placing some further 
around the Right of Suffrage. If the elector’s 

be indeed of any value, it must be preserved from 
the utter nullification involved in the indefinite admission of 
illegal “votes. We trust there are many thousands in this 
State who would brave any consequences rather than be de- 

-ved of their vote in choosing their own rulers. Yet the 
right is 6s completely destroyed by the interposition of illegal 
voters and votes as though it were annulled directly; and the 
man who casts an illegal vote against mine, or instigates and 
sids another to cast it, as completely destroys my right of 
suffrage, as though he procured the passage of a law explicitly 
depriving me of that right. 

Both parties now believe, or profess to believe, that illegal 
votes are an aid to their opponents respectively. If so, why 
cannot both join cordially in devising and carrying into effect 
some measure which shall prevent all illegal voting in future? 
Why should they not? There certainly can be no insuperable 
difficulty in the case. Grant that it may cost a few thousands 
of dollars, and even (which is not likely) that it would take 
afew hours of every man’s time to see that his name is sea- 
sonably and properly placed on the Town or Ward list of 
legal voters—What is all this to the danger of an election by 
illegal votes—an Administration or a course of policy imposed 
upon the nation by the votes of those who have rightfully no 
yotes to give? We are ready to give a month’s time und 
bear any imaginable amount of taxation to put an end to ille- 
gil voting: are not the legal voters generally of like mind ? 
They are—they mustbe. Then let it be honestly and earnestly 
resolved that illegal voting shall be terminated and guarded 
against now, and we may have an end of the evil and the 
danger for ever. 

We have no prepossessions in favor of any particular mode 
of accomplishing this most desirable end; but the impression 
is strongly prevalent that a careful Registry of the Legal 
Voters of each Town or Ward, made by the officers thereof, 
under the responsibilities of their solemn oaths, would be the 
most feasible and efficient plan. Such a Registry, made in 
honesty and good faith, and the list exposed to public scrutiny 
for one month prior to that which immediately precedes an 
Election, so that every omission shall be detected by personal 
friendship or party vigilance and every improper entry be ex- 
posed and nullified by party opposition, does seem calculated 
to secure the desired result with little expen.e to the public 
and less inconvenience to the voters. Such a list would only 
require a revision—often very slight—at a proper period be- 
fore each election; and he whose name should be once regis- | 
tered in his proper Town or Ward need take no further trou- 
ble unless he should change his residence, and scarcely even 
then. Party spirit would take good care that every legal 
Voter was properly registered, as well as that none others 
should be. It would be a very different matter to determine 
the right of a stranger on the list to vote with a month to 
ascertain his qualifications, from settling the point in the sin- 
gle moment which may elapse from the presentation of his 
Vote to its deposite in the ballot-box. 

We trust, if any alteration is made in the laws which de- | 
fine the right of voting and the evidence of that right, that the | 
business of challenging at the polls and swearing to qualifi- ' 
ations will be done away with altogether. We administer 
oaths in this country with a profusion and recklessness which | 
tends to destroy their moral effect and the solemnity of their 
sanctions, Ifa man is a citizen of the United States, for one 
year an inhabitant of the State and six months of the County, || 
he can hardly fail to have some other evidence of it than his 
own testimony. In all disputed cases, let that evidence be 
sven; but if there be no other, let his oath be taken, subject 
to the scrutiny of the party to which he stands opposed. Only 
make out a list for each Ward of the persons claiming to be 
legal voters in this city, with their respective places of resi- 

» and allow one month for their scrutiny and revision, 
and we do not believe a hundred illegal votes would be taken 
in our whole eity—a number probably full eighteen hundred 





























|| in the District of Columbia, of interdicting it in the Territo- 


| but it was afterwards proclaimed that they, would vote only 


less than were taken with the utmost vigilance and rigorous 
challenging in the recent Election. 

It is a common opinion that no Registry or other safeguard 
is necessary except in cities. We believe, on the contrary, 
that there is no county in the State in which illegal votes 
were not taken at the last Election. The remedy ought to be 
as widely extended as the evil. There is doubtless less im- 
minent need of it in the country; but the difficulty of perfect- 
ing the Registry is infinitely less than in cities. If a correct 
list of the legal voters in every town were made out before 
each ele.tion, the aggregate number would afford a security 
against illegal voting or false returns. No Towncould return 
more votes than its number of legal voters. 

If any thing is done on this subject the coming winter, as 
we trust there will be, it must be done with an entire disre- 
gard of all party considerations and a fixed determination to 
putan end to the evil at once and thoroughly. We must have 
done with these perpetual compluints of foul voting. We must 
make an end, too, of the impunity with which persons who 
know themselves not entitled to vote may now attempt to do 
so, and succeed if unchallenged. And finally, we ought to 
have a legal provision to this effect that where all the regular 
officers composing the Inspectors of Elections in any Town 
are of one party, the voters of the opposite party may choose 
at least one person to act as a codrdinate Member of the 
Board, to watch against illegal votes and against tampering 
with the ballot-boxes. Let some liberal and fair provision 
like this be adopted, and it would do very much to prevent the 
abuses and complaints which now weaken the effect of a popu- 
lar decision and reflect discredit on republican institutions. 

Political Abolition.—As the allusions in our journals to 
Abolition movements and Abolition influence on particular 
Elections may well puzzle a plain man who has no other 
knowledge of them than such as he obtains from these sources, 
we propose to give such brief explanation of the whole matter 
as may be of interest to our distant readers. 

The Abolitionists, so far as we have knowledge of them, 
are generally men who have not been and are not likely to be 
ardently attached to either of the great political parties which 
divide the country. Many of them have never or rarely voted 
or taken an active part in any political contest, and regard 
merely political questions with indifference. Others have been 
moderate party men; and of these, in the existing attitude of 
our National and State politics, with a New-York President 
in office, elected and sustained by the aid of Southern votes, 
Abolition has drawn much more from the ranks of the Oppo- 
sition than elsewhere. The voters who become Abolitionists 
generally retain with some modification their prior political 
prepossessions. It is therefore easily to be perceived that the 
entrance of the Abolitionists upon the political arena as a dis- 
tinct and determined body, is especially injurious to and 
deprecated by the Whig party. 

In the recent contest, the leaders in the Anti-Slavery cru- 
sade determined on such a movement. The plan marked out 
by them involved the questioning of all candidates for public 
station in regard to their views of Slavery and of the policy 
and justice of such measures as were deemed calculated to aid | 
its overthrow. Thus candidates for Congress were catechised 
with regard to the propriety of immediately abolishing Slavery 








ries of the United States, and of prohibiting the Slave Trade 
between the several States; while those for State offices were 
required to give their opinions on the propriety of granting to 
persons claimed as fugitive slaves the Right of Trial by Jury, 
of abolishing all political distinctions on account of color, and 
of repealing the law which allows Slaves to be brought into 
and retained as such in this State for a term not exceeding 
nine months. The Abolitionists made no nominations; and 
we at first understood that they would vote uniformly for such 
candidates as answered most favorably to their own views ; 








for such as responded to their full satisfaction, and where 
none did so, they would throw away their votes. Accordingly, 
having elicited unfavorable answers from both the candidates 
for Governor and the Administration candidate for Lieutenant 
Governor, they resolved to vote for none of these, but to scat- 
ter their votes for Governor, and cast them for the Whig can- 
didate for Lieutenant Governor, whose answer was esteemed 
satisfactory. This was done; and Mr. Bradish received from 








three to five theusand votes for Lieutenant on tickets headed | 


with the name of Gerrit Smith, William Jay, Arthur Tappan, 
&c., for Governor ; but as about as many Whigs struck him 
off on account of his answer, and some of them voted for his 
opponent, there will be no material difference between the 
votes for Governor and Lieutenant Govornor respectively of 
either party. 

So rigid was the adherence of the ultra Abolitionists to the 
course they had marked out that in the District of Onondaga 
and Madison, where Hon. Victory Birdseye was in nomina- 
tion as one of the Whig candidates for Congress, the usual 
questions were proposed to hin, and, on his answering briefly 
that he was the candidate of the Whig party, and running 
simply on that ground, although it appeared that he was 
actually a member of the Anti-Slavery Society of his town, the 
whole Abolition influence, wielded by Gerrit Smith in person, 
was brought to bear against him. Thus he is beaten by 43 
votes—not an eighth of the number of Abolition votes thrown 
away in the District, because they would supp’ -t none but an 
openly pledged champion of their cause. 

It will of course be understood that not all who are in heart 
or profession Abolitionists acted as above in the late contest. 
The number of five thousand, which is the extent of votes for 
Mr. Bradish with neither Seward nor Marcy for Govenor, is 
probably not one fourth that of the entire Abolition strength 
in the State. In Albany the Whig Abolitionists openly pro- 
claimed and adhered to their determination to vote for Mr. 
Seward notwithstanding his letter ; and there is no doubt that 
the same course was pursued in regard to their favorite can- 
didates and parties by the larger portion of the Abolitionists 
of the State. Still, the organization, the machinery, and the 
periodicals of the entire body were brought to bear in the 
manner we have stated; and it is probable that full another 
five thousand were induced to abstain from voting at all on 
account of their Anti-Slavery predilections, and the perplexity 
in which the connexion of the cause with ordinary politics 
had involved them. 








The Next Congress.—The Members elect to the Twenty- 
Sixth Congress stand politically as follows : 
Whig.Adm.Doubtf. 


Maine......2200.2 6 In the following States,the Meme 
Vermont.e....0..3 2 bers are yet to be chosen. We 
Massachusetts...10 1 1 se tg — Sc 
New-York ..... -21 19 #1 Whig. Adm. 
New-Jersey ...++.1 5|New-Hampshire......0 §& 
Pennsylvania ....10 17 Rhode Island......++.2 0 
Delaware ........0 1 Connecticut ....20002.0 6 
Ohio ..eeeseeeese8 11 Maryland...sseceeeeeS 8 
Tilinois ......eee Lb  QWVirginia...ccceccceee6 15 
South Carolina....2 2 5/North Carolina.......8 5 
Georgia ..ce..00-6 0  SiAlabama ...ccscceseed & 
Arkansas ........ 1 Mississippi.sececsoees2 0 
Missouri ........0 2 Tennessee .2...+26..10 3 
Louisiana........3 0 Kentucky ...0.+e+0+-12 1 
Michigan ....2+--0 Q IjIndiana.........000..6 1 

Total......66 63 18 Total. .coeseeeesd4 41 





We have set down as doubtful 1 in Massachusetts, in Mr. 
Parmenter’s District, where there, is no choice, 6 in News 
Jersey, and 1 in the Third District of Illinois, where the re- 
turn of the Whig Members will be contested; the Third Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, from which Naylor and Ingersoll both 
claim to be officially returned; the five Sub-Treasury Nulli- 
fiers in South Carolina, and the three Georgia Whigs who 
are in favor of some kind of a Sub-Treasury plan. There can 
be little doubt that of the Members elect there will be a hand- 
some majority in favor of a Whig Speaker at the opening of 
the Session. 

Of the Members to be chosen, each party will probably ex- 
pect a majority until they arechosen. We believe the Whigs 
will gain in Connecticut and Virginia, and probably lose in 
Kentucky and Tennessee. At present, the chances seem de- 
cidedly in favor of a Whig Speaker and a Whig majority gen- 
erally. 

Arrival of the British Steamer Liverpool. 

The steam ship Liverroot, so long and unceasingly ea- 
pected, and which was the subject of fearfulapprehenslons, 
came into port this morning, (Friday.) It appears that, 
owing to some derangement of her Machinery, she was 
obliged to put back into Cork, Ireland, whence she sailed 
on the 6th inst. and has consequently been but fifteen days 
on her passage. We are obliged to go to press without 
her news, (which is above a fortnight later) but if she 
brings any thing of interest it will be given in our Quarto 
Edition. 
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Massacnvusetts.—The vote for Governor in the old ‘ Bay 
State’ is not yet completely returned. Gov. Everett’s major- 
ity, however, will vary little from 10,000—being nearly 
8,000 less than last year, but 3 or 4,000 more than in 1836. 
The Whig Congressmen run better, not being so directly em- 
barrassed by the Temperance question, We conclude from 
the Worcester Palladium of Wednesday the following state- 
ment of the vote for Governor: 


Counties. 1838—Everett. Morton. 1839—Ev’tt. Morton, 
Suffolk...... (complete). .5286 3095......5500 2177 


Middlesex... “ 27044 6715......6941 5719 
Worcester... “ +8727 6020......8584 | 4273 
Franklin.... “ 422372 1891,.....2387 1106 
Hampshire... “ ..3083 1438,.....2874 1096 
Norfolk..... “  ..3519  3238......3509 2437 
Bristol...... “ 063097 3418......3438 3136 
Plymouth... “ 4.3604 3302......3756 2726 
Barnstable .. “ 4.1685  1332......1216 838 
Nantucket... “ 4. 466 207...... 355 124 
Dukes ...... wee MB” SCO188.....-. 1467S 
Essex ..(all but 1 town)..6824  5092......6567 4374 
Hampden (do.)........4+2530 2621......2787 2534 
Berkshire “ 2 towns)..3089 3071......2904 3560 





Total....0+.+0002051,558 41,633 50,965 33,201 
Everett’s majority.........+9,955; Do. in ’37..17,764. 

The Whig papers make it over 10,000. 

The new Members of Congress are Leverett Saltonstall 
in place of Stephen C. Phillips, declined, from the Salem 
District, James C. Alvord in place of George Grennell, 
declined, from the Hampshire District, and Henry Wil- 
liams, Adm. in place of Nathaniel B. Borden, Conservative, 
beaten, in the Bristol District. Mr. Williams appears to 
have about 200 majority. In Middlesex the rival can- 
didates run very even, and the scattering votes defeat a 
choice. Mr. Parmenter, thapresent Adm. Member, prob- 
ably leads about 50. In the remaining Districts the present 
Whig Members are re-elected by majorities varying from 
600 to 2,000 respectively. 

The State Senate consists of 40 Members, of which 21 
Whigs and 3 Van Buren men have been elected by the 
People, leaving 16 to be chosen from the highest candidates 
by the Legislature. Of course the Whig candidates will be 
chosen. The House numbers about 351) Whigs to 150 
Administration. 





Detaware.—Col. Thomas Robinson, jr., Adm., has been 
elected to the next Congress by a majority of 52 votes over 
Hon. John J. Milligan, the present Whig Member. We 


gather from the positive statements of the Whig journals and || 


the silence of their opponents, that this result is solely attri- 
butable to a local split in Sussex County, which almost uni- 
formly gives a Whig majority of 500 votes, but which is now 
distracted by a Court-House question. A “ Reform Ticket” 
favorable to the Removal of the County Buildings was made, 
and has been elected; and on this by compromise Mr. Robin- 
son’s name was placed as the candidate for Congress, reducing 
Mr. Milligan’s majority in tho County to 76 votes, which 
with 86 in Kent is overborne by 210 for Robinson in New- 
castle. This is a most unexpected result. 

The Delaware State Journal positively asserts from personal 
knowledge that the Reformers elected from Sussex are Whigs 
and will vote for no other than a Whig U.S. Senator. We 
believe this is the truth. 


Micnicax.—We cannot yet say with certainty which 
party has succeeded in this State. The run is very close, 
hut we ineline to believe that Mr. Crary, Adm. has been 
re-elected to Congress over Mr. Wells, Whig. The Sen- 
ate is Administration; the House doubtful. We must 
know the result in season for our next. Probably, the 
majority in the State is not 300 either way. 





New-Jerszy.—The Committee on Elections of the Legis- 
lature have, after mature investigation, decided that two of 
thé Administration candidates for Assembly in Cumberland 
county, with the Senator and one Assemblyman of the other 
party, received a majority of the legal votes cast, and were 
thereby elected. This result was arrived at by admitting the 
return from Millville and then rejecting the illegal votes known 
to have been given for either party.. This decision has been 
acquiesced in, and the two seats vacated and filled accord- 
ingly. 

The Legislature in Joint Meeting have re-elected Hon. 
Samuel L. Southard to the Senate of the United States, for 


| six years from the 4th of March next, when his present term 
will expire. The vote was for Southard 36, Phil. Dickerson, 
Admi., 24; majority 12. Several other Whig appointments 
were made by a similar vote. Mr. Joseph A. Yard, the 
Keeper of the State Prison, was reappointed, though a Van 
Buren man, because he isa good officer. There is more sense 
in this than we expect to see very often manifested in such 
matters. 

The Legislature have adjourned, to meet again on the 15th 
of next January. 


Vermont—Fourth District.—Hon. John Smith of St. Al- 
bans was elected to Congress from the North-Western Dis- 
trict of this State on a second trial last week. He is a Van 
Buren man, so far as he has any politics, though the strong 
‘ Patriot’ feeling existing in that quarter has probably elected 
him. On this ground, Franklin County has given him a very 
large majority, precisely how much, we have not ascertained. 
Judge Royce, who was nominated by the Whigs as his oppo- 
nent, and who is not opposed to the ‘ Patriots,’ as Mr. Allen 
is, declined just before the election—too late to bring out a 
new candidate. In this predicament, the Whigs generally 
threw their votes for Mr. Allen, where they voted at all, though 
with no hope of electing him. The vote, so far as we have 
| returns, stands— 











| Orleans tiinmen “.. Mien: © 
| Chittenden, about even. 


Franklin, two-thirds for Smith. 
His majority in the District is said to be 700. 


356.004 “ 1 





Onto.—The vacancy ih the 19th District of Ohio, created 
by the resignation of Mr. Kilgore, has been filled by the elec- 
tion of Mr. Henry Swearingen, Adm. Mr. S. had previously 
| been elected to the 26th Congress. 





GrorGiA.—We stated last week that a Van Buren major- 
ity of one or two in joint ballot of the Georgia Legislature is 
claimed by the Administration journals. The vote for Speak- 
ers in the two Houses do not warrent the claim. It stood 

Senate, Hovse. 
Chas. Dougherty, St. Rights, 47 Joseph Day, Union....88 
Peter Lamar.... do. 1 J. A. Meriwether. S. R. 86 
Robert M. Echols, Union.... 42 
This vote would show a State Rights majority of 6 in the 


Senate and a Union majority of 2 in the House. The Senate 


'Lamoille Co........Smith 684.... Allen 403....Scatt. 33 | 





| was full; but the House lacked 6 Members: of these 3 were 
| State Rights men absent, and 1 resigned. This would give a 
tie in the House, if full, leaving the Whig majority of 6 in 
Senate to be the majority in joint ballot. 

Hon. Alfred Cuthbert, senior U. S. Senator from this State, 
13 said to have resigned his seat. If so,a Whig will probably 
, be chosen in his stead. 


Close Work—The Legislature of Georgia proceeded in 
|| Joint Ballot on the 8th inst. to elect certain State Officers.— 
\ The result was as follows: 
| ‘State Rights.’ ‘Union.’ 
| Major Gen. 2d Div... Tully Vinson..131 B. J. Wynn... 136 
| Do. 9th Division ....H.A.Haralson136 Two Un. men.133 
| Brigadier, 2d Brig..J. W. Rabun .162 

«+ T.J. Worthén. 102 
| Do. in 6th Division ..J.S. Seward..133 T. Hilliard ...135 
Do. 8th Division ....Thomas Beall 136 (Not Counted.) 
Do. 11th Division ...J.N.Will’mson136 Two Un men. 120 
| Do. another Div. ....—— Patton ...136 Mosely .. 126 
| Judge, Chattahoochee.M.J.Wellborn 136 Joseph Sturgis .130 
(1 blank, 1 U., 1 S. R. scattering.) 
| Do. Cherokee......+. Trippe(14thb)143 Scattered ....124 
Do. Ocmulgee ...+.+ Hill (4thbal.) 135 F.H.Cone ...153 

















Solicitor, EasternCir.TwoS. R.menl133 R.W. Owens..135 
Do. Ocmulgec...++.+N.P.Foster..138 F.H.Sanford .129 
Do. Cherokee .....+++Scattered.... 131 I. Lumpkin... 135 
State Printer (2d ballot) R.M.Orme134 P.L. Robinson 131 

Tha reader will judge from the above what are the chances 
with regard to the election of a U. S. Senator, which is the 
great point of interest. 








MississiPP1.—Gen. Brown, the Whig candidate for State 
Treasurer in Mississippi, has been elected by a large majority 
over Geo. R. Fall, V. B. Elections to fill vacancies in the 
Legislature were held in the Counties of Lowndes, Noxubee, 
Choctaw, Lauderdale, Kemper and Marshall. In all except 
the last, the Whig candidates succeeded. These elections, 
the Mississippi papers inform us, give the Whigs a majority 
in the Legislature, which will therefore elect a Whig to the 
U. S. Senate in place of Judge Trotter, (V. B.) whose term 














expires on the 4th of March next. [National Intelligencer. 
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Norwicu, Conn., November 15, 188, 
Messrs. Editors: The perusal of a letter dated at Sys 


field, Iinois, September 11th, 1838, and published in the 
New-Yorker of November 11th, induces me to state some facty 
coming within my own knowledge, in answer. 

The writer in general and sweeping terms denounces Th. 
nois as being unworthy the attention of the agriculturist, the 
mechanic and the merchant. He believes there are ten casey 
of fever in Illinois to one in the Southern States ; and that J. 
linois, in every point of view, is unworthy the attention ofthe 
emigrant. 

I was in Illinois at the time, and not a hundred miles from, 
where his letter is da:ed, and differ from the writer in 
views and impressions of that delightful country, being a 
stray sheep from that flock of which he speaks when he 
‘Men are like sheep: \hen one leaps, all the rest mug 
follow.” 

There is an abundance of unimproved land in Illinois, part 
prairie and part timber, that may be purchased at from three 
to five dollars per acre. It will cost two dollars and fifty 
cents per acre to break smooth prairie. The expense of 
fencing is one dollar and fifty cents per hundred rails, cy, 
split and laid up. A snug log house will cost from twenty. 
five to one hundred dollars. Ordinarily the first crop ofccrn 
is from ten to fifteen bushels per acre; the second crop thirty; 
and the third crop fifty bushels per acre; and after that, by 
cultivation it may be increased to eighty bushels. It requires 
one year for the turf to rot, lying precisely as it is turned 
over, and the corn put in either with the axe or dropped be- 
tween the furrows. The second year it is cross-ploughed, 
The amount of team necessary to break, is from eight to 
twelve yoke of cattle, worked four yoke abreast; but two yoke 
is sufficient to cross-plough, varying with the soil. The price 
of cows and calves is from $12 to $15; working cattle from 
$50 to $75 per yoke, according to age and goodness. A sub- 
stantial plough-nag may be had for $65. Flour is $6 and $7 per 
barrel ; corn 18 to 25 cents per bushel; beef in market 4 to6 
cents per pound. 

From these facts the agriculturist may judge of what he 
can do after he gets there, and has determined on a location, 
the expense of which and of moving are another considen- 
tion, which depends on the route, &c. Perhaps the best way 
is to hire land already improved, which can be done in the 
settled districts at $2 per acre, from which he can expect to 
realize a crop of 50 bushels of corn, and a goodly proportion 
of pumpkins, to the acre; and giving the emigrant an oppor 
tunity to make a selection. Improved farms may be pur 
chased within three miles of Jacksonville, Morgan county, Ill, 
at prices varying from $10 to $30 per acre, on which are 
good farm buildings and barns, fruit-trees, &c. 

It is true, the past summer has been a ‘sickly season:’ 
the same causes undoubtedly exist at the West, that produce 
sickness at the South; but owing to the increased heat and 
consequent debility of the patient, a case terminates fatally at 
the South, which in the West would result only in « slight 
attack. The flux, a disease which prevails in all climates, 
has the past summer proved more fatal than fever. There 
are no local causes for disease away from the river and creek 
bottoms. The pure and wholesome breezes that sweep over 
the prairies in summer, invigorate the farmer and refresh his 
patient and exhausted cattle. The facilities afforded by the 
Ohio, Illinois and Mississippi rivers enable the merchant to 
make a selection among not only the commercial cities of out 
own country, but of Europe, for the purchase of his goods; 
and where is there in the present embarrassed state of the 
times, a class of men more entitled to credit than the indus- 
trious and respectable farmers of Illinois ? 

The extent of farming operations in Illinois may be judged 
from one individual, who has 4000 acres under improvement, 
and will drive to St. Louis next spring 500 head of fat cattle 
and as many hogs—his plan being to fat cattle with corn @ 
the stalk—a hog to each steer following the drove. The f& 
cilities of the merchant will be increased’ on the completion 
of the canal connecting Lake Michigan with the head of nate 
gation on the Illinois River, as well as an additional number 
of mechanics find employment from the farmer in building, # 
soon as that canal shall pour into the interior of Illinois * 
flood of lumber, wrough: out of the forests of Michigan. 
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[A carried on with vigor. The moneyed concerns of 


the State are vested in a State Bank, in which the people 
have great confidence, and whose bills are now worth a pre- 
mium in New-Orleans. 

I will close these few remarks by referring emigrants to Il- 
Jinois to Peck’s Gazetteer of the State. I believe there is no 
State in the Union that has greater advantages, and knows 
better how to improve them; but, as Mr. Webster said of 
Massachusetts, “ Look at her: she shows for herself.” 

A Western May. 


NEW-YORK—OFFICIAL. 

We give below the aggregate vote for the candidates of 
each party in a part of the Counties of this State, as exhibited 
by the Official Canvass of each. We have some more on hand, 
which a press of other matter compels us to defer to our next. 
1 Will our friends in Rockland, in Putnam, in Sullivan, and 
in Richmond, send us the Official Canvass of their Counties 








= works of internal improvement, which are extensive, 


respectively ? 
ft eas. oveee D007 
Lt. Gov. «» Bradish .. --- 0688 
Senator . +» Watson.+++ 5683 
Congress. . Barnard ° +++ 9680 
Assembly.. Davis eeeeee 297 08 

“ Lowe ...+0+.0673 

“ R. Watson. ..5654 


BROOME COUNTY. 


Governor..Seward...... 189% 
Lt. Gov. -. Bradish ..... 1889 
Senator. +» Hunt... ecee 1885 

«oe Root sees eee 1909 
Assembly.. Stoughton... 1868 


CAYUGA COUNTY. 


Governor..Seward......4642 
Lt. Gov... Bradish ...-. 4611 
Senator . .- Nicholas. ee 
Congress..C. Morgan. .. 46 
Sheriff .... Rathbun. .... 4582 
Assembly. Filley .....+.4613 
* N. G. Morgan. 4605 
“ McIntosh .... 4603 


CHEMUNG COUNTY. 


Governor.. Seward. ....+1385 
Lt. Gov... Bradish ..... 1383 
Senator... Hunt.....-+. 1389 
26th Cong. Ely ...+.----1373 

4“ Miller .....+-1379 
25th Cong. Swartwout . .. 1368 
Assembly.. Crawford ....1335 


COLUMBIA COUNTY. 


Governor..Seward......4012 
Lt. Gov... Bradish ..... 4015 
Senator... Watson .....4022 
Congress..Sanford ..... 4030 
- Dorlon .....- 4023 
Assembly.. Livingston . ..4042 
“ Martin ......4025 
Vs Tobey....---4015 


CORTLAND COUNTY. 


Governor..Seward......2290 
Lt. Gov... Bradish .....2318 
Senator... Nicholas. ....2307 
26th Cong. Ely.....++--2313 
“ Miller.......2309 
25th Cong. Swartwout ..2315 
Assembly..Green.....++2300 
“ Isaacs. .2eeee2301 
DELAWARE 

Governor... Seward..... +2375 
Lt. Gov... Bradish .....2387 
Senator... Watson......2377 
Congress... Root ..2. ++++2375 


DUCHESS COUNTY. 


Governor..Seward......5213 
It. Gov. «+ Bradish . coco See 
Senator... Lounsberry ..5220 
Congress.. Johnston. ....5261 
Assembly..Conklin .....5205 

- Sisson. ..++++5204 

= Toffey.. 226-5196 
Coroner... Wilbur ......5191 


ALBANY COUNTY. 


Adm. Maj. 
Marcy....+++5151..-.506 
Tracy ...++++5150....538 
Paige ....+++5147....536 
Gallup ......5145....535 
Cole .... 202-0152 

McEwen. ....5108 

Almrn. Gallup.5117 av. 549 


Marcy.....+.1790....103 
Tracy seeceeel792.c0e 97 
Mack .....++1792..0. 94 
Allen......++1760....139 
Congdon. ....1822.... 46 


Marcy......-4431....211 
Tracy .«.++++4469....142 
Loomis ...-.4241....115 
Noble .......4464.... 167 
Carr ..4..0+-4507.... 75 
Day......--.4471 

Lyon. .s...-. 4482 

Robinson .... 4472 av. 132 


Marcy. ..+++2064....679 
Tracy oeeeeee 2069....686 
Mack .....+-2063....674 
Dana......+.2081 

Leonard .....2078.av. 706 
Beers ....++.2055....687 
Couch. ...+-++2084....649 


Marcy....++-4068.... 57 
Tracy ...+++-4070..0. 65 
Paige ....-..4062.... 40 
Vanderpoel. .. 4039 

Ely ...--.+-+-4060..av. 20 
Dewitt ......4036.... 6 
Hogeboom ...4074 

Cornwell. ....4041..av. 37 


Marcy....--+2010....280 
Tracy ...++++2005....313 
Loomis......2016....291 
Leonard .....1999 
Dana.....---2001.av. 311 
Beers ......-2001....324 
Berry.....-+. 2006 
Richardson. ..2004.av. 295 
COUNTY. 
Marcy....++.3356....981 
Tracy .....-+.3358....961 
Paige .......3350....973 
Allen. ....--+3302....927 


Marcy....-++4690....528 
Tracy ....++-4680....541 
Johnson ...-- 4683....537 
Titus.....--- 4645....616 
Beckwith ....4691 

Barculo ..... 4683 

Bockee......4656.av. 525 


GENERAL NEWS. 





GREENE COUNTY. 

Governor.,. Seward......2752 Marcy.++++++2770.... 18 
Lt. Gov, .- Bradish . eee 2100 Tracy wrcvcesrdsdeove 17 
Senator. -» Watson......2762 Paige ccccccedl OSccoe 4 
Congress..Sanford......2774 V +2748 

- Dorlon ....++2766 Ely ...+..++-2754..av. 19 
Assembly,.Cooke......+2775 Adams ..+++.2774.... 1 
oe Reynolds 0000 2697 Darby ....+++2740.... 43 


HERKIMER COUNTY. 
Governor.» Seward......2620 Marcy. ..++++3739...1119 
Lt. Gov... Bradish .....2626 Tracy ....+..3745.+.1119 
Senator... Peck........2634 Barber ....++3742...1108 
Congress.. Miller.......2646 Doig......++3735...1098 
Assembly.. Winton ......2677 Cook... ++++3669 
* Remington + 222693 Carver eeeeee 3670. av. 984 
JEFFERSON COUNTY. 
Governor..Seward......4980 Marcy..«+-+.4468....512 
Lt. Gov. .. Bradish eee D008 Tracy .++++++4520....488 
Senator... Ledyard.....4982 Clark ....+++4530....452 
Congress.. Chittenden. ..4989 Bronson .....4309....680 
Assembly..Gaige.......4963 Hoard.......4430 
sg C. E. Clarke..4996 Cole .....+-.4441 
“ C. Clarke....4938 Graves ......4422.av. 534 
Third Ticket—Lewis, Congress, 164; Assembly: Par- 
sons 110, George 104, Robbins 139. 
KINGS COUNTY. 
Governor..Seward......2444 Marcy....+++2511.... 67 
Lt. Gov... Bradish .....2391 Tracy ..++.++2518....127 
Senator... Furman......2470 Tompkins....2495.... 25 
Congress.. Gurnee ......2481 Montanye....2483.... 31 
Assembly.. Bergen .....+2458 Greenwood. ..2443.... 15 
“ Silliman .....2456 Lott ..0+.0+.2481.... 23 
MADISON COUNTY. 
Governor..Seward......2222 Marcy.......3583....361 
Lt. Gov... Bradish .....3456 ‘Tracy.......3576....120 
Senator *.. Ledyard.....3164 Clark ...++++3557....393 
Congress.. Birdseye.....3276 Earll........3557 
” Foster.......3338 Rogers ......3463.av. 193 
Assembly.. Dibble ......3387 Barnard .....3559 
“ Maine......+3172 Enos.....++-3565 
“ VanValkenburgh.3179 Leland ......3564.av. 318 
ONEIDA COUNTY. 
Governor. «Seward. eeeee 5061 Marcy. eeeee -6101.. - 1040 
Lt. Gov... Bradish .....5451 Tracy ....+--6111....660 
Senator... Ledyard....-4890 Clark ..«.++.6122...1232 
Congress.. Kirkland ....5145 Floyd .......6007....862 
* Fitzhugh ....5280 Brewster ....6086....806 
Assembly.. White ....+.5491 Hunt.....+-.6121 
“ Mahon ......5276 Stoddard ....5903 
o Knox ....-..5380 Armstrong ...5982 
” Schuyler.....5329 Newbury ....6132.av. 665 
ONTARIO COUNTY. 
Governor..Seward......4224 Marcy....+..3073...1151 
Lt. Gov... Bradish .....4256 Tracy .......3073...1183 
Senator... Nicholas.....4264 Loomis......3064...1200 
Cungress.. Granger ...-.4233 Willson......3083...1150 
Assembly.. Taylor ....++4233 Westfall .....3005 
* Sawyer......4157 Gunn........3108 
“ Stout........4073 Parmely.....3073.a. 1071 
OTSEGO COUNTY. 
Governor..Seward.....+4079 Marcy....+--4916....867 
Lt. Gov... Bradish ...2-4116 Tracy ...+++-4947....831 
Senator... Ledyard.....4113 Clark .....+.4950....867 
Congress.. Averill ......4216 Prentiss .....4724....508 
Assembly..Steere....-+.4149 Chatfield. .... 4736 
“ Day. ..-.+++-4120 Gilchrist .....4967 
“ Trull.....--.4136 Brewer......4892.av. 730 
QUEENS COUNTY. 
Governor..Seward...+..2151 Marcy...+++.2211.... 61 
Lt. Gov... Bradish .....2142 Tracy ...+++-2208.... 66 
Senator... Lounsberry...2156 Johnson .....2205..+. 49 
Congress.. Miller...+«-++2134 Jackson .....2199.... 55 
Assembly.. King ..2.++++2172 Hicks .«..++.2206.... 24 


SARATOGA COUNTY. 
Governor..Seward......3682 Marcy.....+.3579....283 
Lt. Gov... Bradish ,....3882 Tracy .......3578....304 
Senator... Peck.....++-3777 Barber ......3579....288 
Congress.. Brown ...-.+-3870 Hill, jr,..+-+-3589...-281 
Assembly... Stewart .....3875 She concc Sere 

“ Wheeler.....3875 Gardner .....3582.av. 298 

SCHOHARIE COUNTY. 
Governor..Seward......2691 Marcy.....+-2841....150 
Lt. Gov... Bradish .....2688 Tracy ...++++2862....174 
Senator... Watson......2690 Paige y...++.2858..-. 168 








Taylor .....-4664....527 


GENESEE COUNTY. 


Governor.. Seward......6347 
Lt. Gov... Bradish .....6375 
+ es Hawkins 20026234 

‘ ay negg oceee 6026 

. ates .......6033 
Assembly..Green.......6279 
. Head .......6224 
“Jefferson. ....6247 

ag Healy ccccecQuae 





Marcy. ..++++3312...3035 
Tracy ...++++5332...3043 
Gardner .....3255.. .2879 
Smith coceveomace 3070 
Mitchell .....3202.. «2831 
Reynolds ....3342 

Miller ......3346 


Congress..Sanford......2698 Vanderpoel. ..2870 

a Dorlon ......2674 Ely «on. 022. 2854.0v. 176 
| Assembly.. Miller. ......2726 Bliss ......+-2830 

“ Scofield......2693 Fox... +++-2845-av. 256 
Alonzo Paige, one vote. 

TOMPKINS COUNTY. 
Governor..Seward......3444 Marcy. ++++++3211....233 
Lt. Gov... Bradish .....3441 Tracy .++++++3222..-.219 
Senator... Hunt.....+--3503 Mack ....++-3071....432 
26th Cong. Ely .....++++3434 Dana... +9--3229 
« Miller.....++3427 Leonard ....+3227.av. 252 





Ha: +0000 3045 
+o00e3273 av.2949 


155 


ant, 


Assembly.. McKinney ...3454 Turner «...4:3209 
“ Bower ......3434 Heddens...;.3194.av. 242 


. > ae ULSTER COUNTY: 

Vernor.. Ww oceees 4207 M beccces dal. +s 966 
Lt. Gov... Bradish ccoce4lan Trecy .......3974.02,804 
Senator... Lounsberry ..4215 Johnson .....3215.. «1000 
Congress..Palen .......4207 A. Hasbrouck:3235....792 
Assembly.. DeWitt......4212 JJ Hasbrouck 3221 

“ Hornbeck,..,4203 Snyder ......3181 av.1001 


WARREN COUNTY. 

Governor. .Seward...... 966 Marcy. ««++++1243.4..277 
Lt. Gov... Bradish eseee 967 Tracy .¢s++«.1240....278 
Senator...Peck........ 970 Barber ......1204....234 
Congress.. Tomlinson ... 975 Hand .......1230....255 
Assembly..Griffing....+.1092 Burhans .«....1088.... 4 
WAYNE COONNTY. 
Governor..Seward......3522 Marcy.......3600.... 78 
Lt. Gov... Bradish ..+++3538 Tracy .......3599.... 61 
Senator . .. Nicholas ...«.3528 Loomis......3604.... 67 
Congress.. Holley ».....3555 Strong.......3591.... 36 
Assembly.. Stiles ......,3512 Armstrong ...3598 

e Williams ....3524 Salisbury ....3591..av. 76 


We have not yet the official vote for Governor in all the 
Counties. Mr. Seward’s majority is probably between 10 and 
11,000; Mr. Brodish’s about 10,000. Lieut. Gov. Tracy 
was highest on the Administration tickets, owing to the votes 
of Whigs opposed to Mr. Bradish. The Whig majority on 
the Congress tickets will range between 11 and 12,000. The 
general result is as we stated in our last—Whig Governor 
and Lieutenant, 21 to 19 Members of Congress, 5 to 3 Sen- 


ators, and 82 to 46 Members of Assembly. 
—_—_—_ 
THE CANADA TROUBLES. 
INVASION OF UPPER CANADA. 
A letter from Ogdensburgh, dated 9 P. M. of the 12th, 
to the Albany Evening Journal, states that on the morning 
of that day two schooners filled with “ patriots” were lying 
in the river opposite that place, intending to attack Prescott 
—that another party of 200 had taken possession of the 
steamboat United States—that one of the schooners ran 
over to the Canada side and landed 200 men. about a mile 
below the fort—that the British steamer Experiment fired 
upon the United States, killing one young man, and after- 
ward fired upon the schooner, which was aground, doi 
some damage to her rigging—that the schooner return 
the fire, killing six men, and then got afloat and crossed over 
to the Canada side. 

A slip from the Ogdensburgh Times, of the same date, 
confirms the intelligence, with the addition that the party 
which landed from the first schooner was attacked by the 
volunteers on the Canada side, and that they had received 
large reinforcements in boats from the American side. The 

oung man killed on board the United States was named 
‘oster, the Pilot of the boat. 

The slip concludes as follows: 

3 o’cLock, P. M.—The rebel forces occupy a wind-mill, 
about a mile below Prescott, and it is anderstood that there 
is another body above who have taken up a bridge and 
stand prepared to defend themselves. 

The afternoon has been quiet so far. 
constantly crossing with men and arms. 

We have a most favorable location for observing the 
movements, as our window affords a full view of Prescott 
and the river above and below, for two or three miles.— 
Prescott is unusually quiet this afternoon. We have hardly 
seen a moving being in the streets or about it. 

6 o’crocx, P. M.—Arms and munitions appear to be 
abundant. The schooners have placed heundiven near the 
wharf on which the wind-mill stands. A body of loyalists, 
reported 400, are on the march from Brockville (twelve 
miles above this,) to meet them, and if the parties have an 
appetite for cold fighting, we may expect important events 
soon. 


Small boats are 


From the Ogdensburg Times Extra. 
Tvespay, Nov. 13th.—After 6 o’clock last evening things 
remained quiet through the night. There were some re- 





ports of cannon during the evening. ’ 2m, 

During the evening the bg came in utaging. 
some U. 38. troops, with Marshals, who took possession 
the United States. Our citizens held a meeting during the 
evening, to take measures for defence. Early this morn- 
ing it was discovered that the armed steamboats Cobo 
and Traveller had arrived with troops. About 7 o’cl 
this morning the armed steamboats opened a fire on a party 
at the Windmill, which soon brought a large body of spec- 
tators to Mile Point, the nearest American territory. 

The point on which the Windmill stands is some 20 feet 
elevation above the St. Lawrence. The Windwill is a cir- 
cular massive stone building, affording ample shelter against 
any shot the boats were prepared to throw. 

he connonading between the Windmill and the three 
armed steamboats continued to be the scene of attraction 
till nearly 8 o’clock, when a line of fire blazed along the 
snmmit of the hill in rear for 80 or 100 rods, and the crack 








25th Cong. Swartwout ++23443 Beers  »«++++3122.-+-321 





of the rifle and the musket made a continuous roar. The 








ae reflection that men of high hopes and ardent expecta- 
ons were falling by hundreds, was calculated to awaken 
the most painful emotions. 

The action on the brow of the hill continued some 20 or 
30 minutes, when one party gave way, the other followed, 
and the combatants passed out of view over the brow of the 
hill, but the contest raged fiercely, as was evinced by the 
continuous roar of musketry. 

Another scene came in view; a party marched down b 
the river road and opened a warm fire upon a stone build- 
ing in which the rebel forces were quartered. This battle 
continued with spirit for some time, when the loyalists re- 
treated, and the combatants over the hill became fainter and 
fewer till about 9 o’clock, when all seemed hushed for the 
moment. The rebel forces were left in possession of the 

und, but they seemed to be in no condition to follow 
© retreating party. 

At three o'clock, P. M. a barn a short distance from the 
Windmill was consumed by fire. This was probably done 
by the rebels, as the barn afforded a shelter to the loyalists. 

7 o'clock, P. M. 

We have reports from the battle this evening. It is stated 
that six hundred regular troops were engaged, besides the 
volunteer militia. 

Major Young, the officer in command at Prescott, a 
brave and excellent officer in the British army is supposed 
to have fallen. The report is that the commanding officer 
fell early in the morning, and that several efforts have been 
made by the loyalists to recover his body without success. 

The rebel forces were in three detachments. One 
occupying the Wind Mill, another a stone building, and 
sustained mpst of the morning’s work. 

It is reported that the field is covered with dead and 
wounded soldiers of the government, while, so far as was 
known, but thirteen of the rebels had fallen. The schooners 
which brought the invading forces down, were taken this 
morning by the officers of the United States for breach of 
neutrality, though we understand that one of them was a 
British vessel. So far ‘‘ the patriot” force have sustained 
themselves against fearful odds and with signal success. 
What the result will be, it is impossible to predict. 

Wednesday morning, November 14th. 

During the night, things have remained pretty quiet. The 
wind has blown fresh during the night, and has probably pre- 
vented much crossing. About half past nine this morning, a 
body of troops marched from Fort Wellington down to the 
vicinity of the scene of action yesterday, and Mile Point was 
again crowded with anxious spectators who continued watch- 
ing the marchings and monceuvering of the troops far in the 
rear of the Wind Mill. 

The revolutionary party have had possession of the# posts 
during the day. The armed steamboats Cobourg and T'ra- 
veler had disappeared this morning, and the force shown 
about Prescott, did not appear large. It is conjectured that 
they may have been called above by disturbances at Kingston 
or some other point. 

A flag of truce passed between the Telegraph and Experi- 
ment, but we have not heard of the nature of the communica- 
tion. The steamboat Oneida was chartered last evening and 
despatched to Sacketts Harbor for more troops. 

he whole frontier is in a state of excitement and commo- 
tion. The village, for three days past, bas been filled with 
people from the country, and almost all business is left for 
gossip and sight-seeing. 

Arms have been brought from the Arsenal at Russell and | 
placed in the hands cf some of the citizens. 

We are happy to say that our citizens have not joined in 
this crusade, though we can hardly escape the imputation, 
in the exasperated state of feeling on the other shore, and 
must stand prepared to resist any attempt at retaliation upon 


our own soil. Thursday morning, November 15th. 


During the night, nothing of consequence has taken place. 
The river has been covered with boats; some attempting to 
reach Wind Mill Point from this side, and others engaged to 
prevent it. Several boats were fired upon during the night, 
and so far as we can learn, no boats reached the Wind Mill 

A gentleman of veracity, who crossed above last night, re- 
ports that it is supposed that the royal party sustained a loss 
of about fifty in the engagement on Tuesday, and that they 
had not been able to remove the dead from the battle field. 
That all the suspected persons, and those who refuse to take 
arms have been arrested and confined—that Col. Young is 
not killed—that an express arrived from Lower Canada urging 
the people of Upper Canada to come to their relief—that 


their officers were principally killed, and the whole country || J 


in the utmost disorder—that all the regular troops had been 
withdrawn from Prescott and sent up the country 

Rumors from other sources state that the United States 
was fired upon in the river as she passed up.—That a rising 
has taken place in the neighborhood of Gananoque, but all 
these reports must be taken with many grains of allowance. 
That some trouble has broken out above is almost certain, 
from the sudden withdrawal of the armed boats and a large 
portion of the regular troops from this neighborhood while the 
revolutionists hold the field. 

This morning about7 o’clock a fire was opened on tne Wind 
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about 8 o’clock it is believed that the revolutionary party made 
a sortie and beat them back, and fired the buildings behind 
which the royalists formed. Two large buildings are now en- 
veloped in flames and the firing of artillery has ceased. It is 
highly probable that the ordnance fell into the hands of the 
revolutionists, as thé retreat of the royalists was sudden and 
irregular. 

The Artillery Company of this village have been on duty 
all night ds an Pans gon A} to keep order and protect the 
property of our citizens. 

From the Watertown Jeffersonian, Friday evening. 

The mail from the North, which arrived this morning, 
brought no later intelligence than that published in the Jeffer- 
sonian of yesterday. For the following particulars, we are 
indebted to Dr. A. Trowbridge, jr.,; of this village, who was 
an eye witness to the battle near Prescott, from Ogdensburgh, 
and who returned to this place last evening. 

Dr. Trowbridge states that of the Patriots who went from 
this county, the following are said to have been killed or 
wounded, viz: 

Charles Brown, of Brownville, son of Judge Brown, killed 
—shot through the head and breast. 

Daniel George, of Lyme, supposed killed. 

Monrve Wheelock, of this village, wounded. 

Robert Dunten, of this village, missing, supposed killed. 

Dr. Towbridge states that when he left Ogdensburgh on 
the evening of the 14th, the Patriot force was confined to the 
Wind Mill and adjoining stone building, in number from 100 
to 150; and that there was a large British force in their rear, 
the British armed steamboats lying at Prescott, or passing up 
aad down the river cutting off all communication with the 
American shore. 

Platoon firing was heard in Prescott on Tuesday evening— 
supposed to be the execution of Martial Law upon the Patriot 
prisoners. 

Tt thus appears that unless the Patriots are released or effect 
their escape soon, they must all be cut off. The probabilities 
are, that the whole will fall. We await with great anxiety 
further intelligence. 

Not a man from the Canada side joined the Patriots. 

From the Albany Evening Journal of last evening. 
Sacketts Harsor, Nov. 18th. 

The steamboat Oneida, just arrived, brings the followlng 
sad intelligence: 

On Friday 16th instant, the Patriots at Wind Mill Point 
were attacked by about 1,000 British on land, and 4 armed 
steamboats; the British planted a heavy battery withir. 150 
or 200 rods of the Mill, and fired with snch effect that their 
balls passsed entirely through the stone buildings. The fight 
lasted something more than an hour, when the Patriots sur- 
rendered, to the number of about ninety—the rest having been 


ers were all taken to Kingston on board of the armed steam- 
boats. 

William Johnson was taken yesterday, about two miles 
above Ogdensburgh, and is now in custody of the U. S. Mar- 
shall, Mr. Garrow, on board the steamboat Oneida. Mr. 


The small steamboat Paul Pry has been seized by the Govern- 
ment, and was towed in by the Oneida. 


Ocpenssurcu, Friday, November 16. 
Dear Sir—I hasten to give you the latest news, which is, 
indeed, melancholy. The Patriots have, until to-day, fairly 
held their own; but to-day, at noon, the Cobourg, and five 
other boats, brought down 800 regular British troops, and 
some of the heaviest cannon in the province. These, added 
to 1,000 militia, were too much for the Patriots. They were 
surrounded by land, and the steamboats kept up a murderous 
fire from the river. The Patriots fought nobly, bnt it was of 
no use; they were driven back and scattered. 
At sunset they held out a flag of truce, which, though dis- 
played three times, the British did not regard; they had or- 
ders to ‘ give no quarter and take no prisoners!’ At this 
time two of the houses occupied by the Patriots are burning, 
and the British regulars are around the Wind Mill, looking 
on but not molested. There is no firing now on either side. 
From all appearances the Patriots are totally routed and 
annihilated. It is barely possible that a very few may have 
escaped, but probably not one will live to tell the tale. 
The ex*itement here is tremendous; the utmost indignation 
prevails against the Patriot officers and leaders. It isasol- 
emn truth that there is but one General officer in the action ! 
Had it not been for such cowardly scoundrels as W ‘ 
2B . P , N , and several more such, this 
result would not have taken place. Their lives are almost 
threatened by several of our most respectable citizens, and 
they may suffer yet, for sending innocent and brave men where 
they dare not go themselves ! . 

The battle was most splendid—about 2,000 fighting at a 
time ; the number of killed and wounded in this engagement 
cannot fall much short of 500. You may imagine how true 
and faithful the Patriots at the Wind Mill fought, when I tell 
you that P——, K , and a few more went to them last 
night, at the hazard of their lives, to take them off their po- 
sition, but they refused to leave, saying that they were confi- 























killed in the action or taken prisoners previously. The prison- ; 


Birge, the Patriot General, is also in custody of the Marshall. | 












to assist them, and that they would abide the issue ‘And 
now they are all—or nearly all—Murdered! . 
Respectfully yours, D.M. 

4 o’clock, P. M.—Mr. Jonah Woodruff has this 
arrived from Ogdensburgh, which place he left at noon yestep 
day. He saw one man—a Pole—whoescaped, and who 
posed himself to be the only one left alive. The Pan. 
rushed out of the Mill at or soon after sunset, with three whiss 
flags, but they were all speared as they went out. 

The Mill was then filled with British troops, and the Pole 
—who escaped—with two others, who had secreted ; 
in the lower part of the Mill, mingled with the British 
but his two companions were killed; he himself esca 
gee the coat of Lieut. Johnson, who was killed on Tues. 

ay. 
The Patriot force in the Mill numbered 111 men, besides 
11 wounded. 

It is supposed that Col. Van Schultz, a Pole, who com 

manded the Patriot force, killed himself. 


From the Montreal Herald. 

Later still from Prescott.—Yesterday evening, the follow. 
ing despatch from the Hon. Lieut. Dundas of the 83d Regi 
ment, was received at Head Quarters. We wust that 
American brigands have only escaped the bullet and bayonet, 
to terminate their career on the scaffold. 

Prescott, November 16, 

Srr—I have the honor to acquaint you, for the information 
of His Excellency the Commander of the Forces, that I came 
down here yesterday from Kingston, with 4 companies of the 
83d Regiment, two 18 pounders and a howitzer, and made 
up from the town to a position abont 400 yards from the Wind 
Mills, and adjoining houses occupied by the brigands. 

They did not move or come out of the houses to oppose my 
advance. The 18 pounders opened with good effect upon the 
stone building near the Mill. Capt. Sandon, with two guy 
boats, in which he carried two 18 pounders, took up apo 
sition below the Wind Mill, which he commanded, but -not 
with much effect. After cannonading these buildings for an 
hour or rather more, and observing the brigands to be quitting 
them and endeavoring to make their escape, I ordered the 
troops to advance; very little resistance was offered by the 
party occupying the Wind Mill, but a small fire was opposed 
to us from the adjoining stone building. 

It being dark before the troops got round these buildings, 
and the brigands in the Wind Mill having displayed a white 
flag, they were summoned to surrender themselves uncon 
ditionally, which they did. Eighty-six prisoners were imme- 
diatcly secured, and 16 others, who were wounded, were re- 
moved from the Mill as soon as convenience could be found. 
A large supply of arms, 26 kegs of powder, and three pieces 
of ordnance fell into our hands. 

Some of the brigands effected their escape from the build- 
ings when darkness came on, and hid themselves in the brush- 
wood on the bank under the Mill. I directed the militia to 
scour this bank, and several prisoners were secured, among 
others, a Pole, calling himseclt Gen. Van Schultz, who, it is 
understood, was the principal leader. All the buildings ad- 
joining the Mill was destroyed, but the latter I directed tobe 
occupied by a company of militia, and propose that it should 
continue to be so, or entirely demolished. 

I am happy to say the service was performed with the loss 
of one man only of the 83d Regiment. 

I have the honor to remain, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, H. DUNDAS, 
Lieut. Col, 83d Reg’t. Commandant, 
Gapt. Goldie, A. D. C., Montreal 
The Court Martial, for the purpose of trying the rebels end 
brigands, commences its sittings this day. It consists of seven 
field officers, and seven captains, all of the line, with Major 
General Clitherow as President. Captain Muller, of the Royal 
Regiment, has been appointed Judge Advocate, with Mr. So 
licitor General Stuartas his legal adviser. It is not expected 
that any thing will be done to-day, except formally constitut- 
ing the Court, but the real business will probably commence 
to-morrow. 
From the Montreal Courier of the 16th. 

Forty-two prisoners were brought over in the Princess Vie- 
toria yesterday afternoon, under an escort of the guards, and 
will make the number of State prisoners in the jail amount to 
upwards 400. We hope some plan for disposing of this col 
lection of treason is in preparation. If ‘justice to the gui 
be the principle on which they will be treated, as it ought to 
be, there is not one miserable wretch among those who have 
been taken in rebellion, that knows his right hand from his 
left, but must have been perfectly conscious of the heinous in- 
iquity of the undertaking, and who therefore must be treated 
with the utmost rigor of the law. Neither ignorance, nor 
pretended coercion, nor any other extenuating plea, should be 
listened to, from the meanest of those whose guilt can be well 
established. 





Mr. Hays, elected to the Pennsylvania Senate as a voluntest 
candidate against the regular Van Buren nominee, has 

himself a Van Buren man. So says the Pennsylvania Report 
er. He has been claimed by the Whigs. 











Mill by a heavy Vewe: of ordnance and returned by the revolu- 
tionists. The British occupy a position on the rise of land 


dent their friends would not desert them, and that there were 
thousands of men in County, bound by their oaths 








Mr. Cole, the Aesomblyman elect from Tioga and Potter, 
8 still in doubt. 














~ NEW-YORK. 


Foctry.—We have the pleasure to present our readers this 
week with the First Canto of “Athwold, a Romaunt of the 
Minstrel Time.” The Second will appear next week, and the 
Third and concluding Canto the week succeeding. The com- 
plete poem will be found to richly merit an attentive perusal, 
both from the interest which it inspires as a story, and its dis- 
plays of fine fancy and deep, genuine feeling. We have rarely 
met with a production in which a more lively appreciation of 
the beautiful, and a greater command of the harmonies of lan- 

were evinced. This would be high praise if bestowed 
upon the work of a long-practised writer, but is peculiarly so 
when awarded to so young a poet as Mr. Arthur Cleveland 
Cox. This gentleman is a recent graduate of the New-York 
University; and though but twenty years of age, he has al- 
ready acquired enviable distinction as a successful aspirant for 
literary honors. Though engaged in the pursuit of a most 
deeply responsible profession and the arduous studies which it 
requires, he yet finds leisure for the cultivation of those ele- 
gant tastes and abilities, with which his mind is eminently en- 











Wé are gratified with the opportunity of bestowing a mer- 
ited compliment of this kind upon a youthful American. Our 
young men are too generally absorbed in those avocations 
which narrow and diminish instead of expanding and enlarging 
the mental powers. Instead of cherishing those rare talents 
and tastes by which the social condition is improved and ame- 
liorated, they endeavor to repress any noble aspiration which 
ascends toward any loftier object than the accumulation of 
wealth. If man were created for a purpose no more glorious 
than to acquire property, that system of education, whichis sv 
prevalent in this age, and which regards practical utility as 
the grand end of all instruction, would be adapted to all the 
wants of his intellectual nature. But if life is worth devoting 
to nobler and loftier aims; if there are duties higher than that 
of incessant toil after the gains of temporal possession ; if the 
imperishable be better than the perishable—then are the 
teachings of utilitarianism always detrimental and often ruin- 
ous to the youth of the present generation. It is difficult to 
suppress expressions of indignation when we listen to the 
scoffings of the uninformed and ignorant against all those 
mental endowments which rise superior to the general com- 
prehension. Young men, who are allured into the pleasant 
fields of literature or the arts, are condemned as wanderers in 
forbidden paths, and the most doleful apprehensions are ut- 
tered for their ‘future prospects in hfe.’ The commission of 
poetry is regarded as a high misdemeanor, worthy of condign 
punishment. The effect of such an opinion is to crush the 
efforts of their genius, while it does not discourage a single 
poetaster, whu has been bitten with that mental hydrophobia, 
the cacethes scribendi ; for we hold it to be an indisputable 
fact that he who is willing to perpetrate and publish bad 
verses is reckless about consequences, and has no hesitation 
in setting the world at defiance. 

Notwithstanding the general prevalence of such prejudices, 
however, we think that every day gives indication that there 
is in our country an increasing favoritism toward works of 
genius. From the silent but eloquent influence of books and 
objects of art, we are imbibing a love and respect for those 
refined and lofty pursuits which rise above temporal good. 
Every fine picture, every noble statue, every beautiful poem 
tends to diffuse more broadly this love and respect, and widen 
the circle of elegant taste. The highest credit then is due to 
any author, who with a richer reward than that of money in 
view, is willing to present his production to the public. A 
way small and inadequate remuneration, at best, can be an- 
ticipated for a poem or a volume of poems, and the labor be- 
sowed is literally ‘labor of love.’ Yet, regarding the im- 
Proving demand for such works, every imaginative writer may 
‘spire himself with the consideration that. he is effectually 
tiding inthe suppression of low-minded prejudice, and the es- 

t of a generous sentiment of favor toward every 
man of genius who may succeed him. 

The publication of the volumes of Mr. Bryant, Mr. Halleck, 
and Mr. Dana, tended, in no indifferent measure, to diffuse a 
taste for poetry throughout the United States. We regret 
that their compeer, Mr. Charles Sprague, has not been in- 
duced to collect in the same manner, his many beautiful effu- 
“ions, that are now scattered through a thousand journals, and 
are read with equal admiration in all parts ofthe country. We 
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fancy and the power of graceful expression, is about to pre- 
sent his superior claims to distinction in a tangible and avail- 
able form. His ‘Geraldine and other Poems’ is announced 
as in press by Mr. S. Colman of this city; and no publication 
could offer to the literary community a fairer occasion for dis- 
playing the real degree of appreciation, which now exists, of 
the productions of true genius. 





Anthon’s Greek Prosody.—To no scholar of modern days 
can the same meed of praise be attributed, with a due regard 
to justice, as to Professor Anthon, who, in the brief space of 
some three or four months, has given to Americans the two 
most complete and perfect school-books that have been yet 
composed in any modern country. To his Greek Grammar 
the universal voice accorded the high praise of being the best 
—the most elaborately learned, and at the same time the most 
simple and the easiest of compreh of all existing 
works upon the subject. And to this book we do not hesitate 
to prophecy a yet more eminent success, a yet more full ap- 
preciation. Ona subject of admitted intricacy and obscurity, 
this erudite and able scholar has poured a blaze of complete 
illustration. It is a work unparalleled for the simplicity and 
conciseness of its rules, the fullness ef its explanations and ex- 
amples, the vast amount of matter (comprehending ai that is 
valuable or to the point) compressed into these narrow limits, 
and the great clearness and ability with which this matter is 
compressed, In short, all is said that can be said well; and 
all is said well that ig said atall. Greater copiousness would 
have induced redundance and obscurity; greater conciseness 
must have caused baldness, superficiality, and meagerness of 
execution. It is as well got up by the publishers as nobly 
conceived by the author. The Greek type is immeasurably 
superior to any that has heretofore been cast in the United 
States. In all respects it is the best school prosody extant. 
(Published by the Harpers.) 


Mr. Combe’s Lectures.—Mr. Combe gave his first lecture 
in this city on Monday evening, on the subject in whose writ- 
ten illustration he has been so singularly successful. His dis- 
tinguished reputation of course insured him an honorable re- 
ception; and he was greeted by a numerous and respectable 
audience. The first impression of Mr. Combe as a lecturer, 
is perhaps unfavorable. He has never cultivated the graces 
of elocution. His accent is broad Scotch, and his manner, to 
say the least, is unattractive. But all this is soon forgotten. 
His sincere devotion to the science—his calm and _ logical 











the objections of unbelievers, and the perpetual evidence of 
of his own well-assured conviction of the truth of his theory, 
cannot fail to enlist the sympathies, if they do not carry with 
them the reason of his hearers. 

The introductory lecture of his series must satisfy every 
one that, if Phrenologists have not yet established a perfect 
science, they have at any rate developed many curious facts 
before unnoticed, in regard to the action of the brain. They 
have drawn attention to many phenomena that have escaped 
all former anatomists and metaphysicians, and have built up, 
by inductive argument, a theory that has all the beauty of 
system, and all the reasonableness of truth. The lectures of 
Mr. Combe are exceedingly entertaining and instructive, even 
to those who may be disposed to sneer at the science which 
they inculcate, They abound in curious analogies and strik- 
ing illustrations; aud suggest reflections and observations that 
must be useful and interesting to all who are anywise inquisit- 
ive in regard to their intellectual organization, 





Theatrical Mattcrs.—We see it stated in the Albion o. 
last Saturday, that Charles Kean is expected to arrive in this 
country in the course of six or eight weeks. If this be so— 
and it is very probable, (Mr. Price must have received in- 
formation of the failure of his Vestris spetulation)—and the 
dynasty of the Park have relented in their determination of 
giving us nothing but vaudevilles for the season. For the sake 
of the drama we are glad to hear that there is to be an en- 
gagement with Mr. Kean. It is now some four or five years 
(can it be more?) since we saw that young gentleman upon 
the American boards. He has nodoubt made great advances 
in his profession since that time—but even then there was a 


reasoning—his skill and readiness in parrying and removing | 
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manifestations of extraordinary histrionic power. We trust 
that Mr. Simpson will take advantage of Mr. Kean's arrival 
to give us the sterling plays of the English stage in a style 
which may remind us of the golden days of the Park. Why 
not, to make the attraction more worthy, make arrangements 
for the simultaneous appearance of Ellen Tree and Charles 
Kean? It would only require management to effect such a 
conjunction; and Mr. Simpson would find his account in it 
by reviving that taste for the drama, which, through a want 
of aliment, has so declined of late years. 

With two such stars, and a respectable'stock company, some 
measure of justice might be extended to the poor, forlorn 
drama. There are numerous plays in which both might shine 
to advantage, especially among the more recent contributions 
to the drama: in the ‘Hunchback,’ the ‘Wife,’ and the 
‘Lady of Lyons.’ We might also mention, as a production 
not unworthy of the support of their combined talents, an 
American tragedy which has already been successfully intro- 
duced upon the stage by Miss Tree—we allude to the ‘ Ve- 
lasco’ of Mr. Sargent. We throw out these hints to Mr. 
Simpson in no spirit of favoritism or intermeddling, but from 
a sincere desire for the welfare of the drama and the Park. 


At the National, for the past week, Celeste has been the 
reigning attraction, and has drawn, we believe, very fair 
houses, We do not wonder at her success. There is genu- 
ine dramatic power and pathos in her pantomimic exhibitions. 
She towers far above the rank of a mere agile danseuse. In 
‘St. Mary’s Eve,’ in the little piece founded on Cooper’s 
‘Wept of Wish-ton-Wish,’ and in the ‘Child of the Wreck,’ 
she displays talents, which, had she chosen the higher sphere 
of the acted drama, would have made her not less distin- 
guished and successful; and though we would prefer to see 
the patronage bestowed upon her efforts directed to the sup- 
port of the legitimate drama, yet we cannot deny that her 
popularity is fairly earned. 





Mr. Murdoch.—This young native actor, who is at present 
attached to the Chestnut-street Theatre, Philadelphia, we 
perceive, puts up his name for a benefit in Philadelphia on 
Thursday next. He appears as ‘ Velasco,’ in the new Ameri- 
can tragedy of thatname. He made a remarkable hit in that 
character in Boston last November. Cannot the Philadel- 
phians get up a little American feeling in his behalf, appear- 
ing as he does, a native tragedian in a native tragedy? 


Unpublished Stanzas by Lord Byron.—The following 
lines by the ‘noble bard’ of England, never before appeared 
in print. The were communicated to the New Yorker by a 
gentleman, who transcribed them from the original autography. 
There is no manner of doubt of their genuineness; indeed, 
their authenticity is placed beyond question by the fact of their 
having been received direct from the late Lady Caroline 
Lamb, cousin to his Lordship. 


I heard thy fate without a tear, 
My loss with scarce a sigh ; 





And yet thou wert surpassing dear— 
Too loved of all, to die! 

I know not what hath seared mine eye— 
The tears refuse to start, 

But every drop its lids deny, 
Fall dreary on my heart! 


Yes, deep and heavy, one by one, 
They sink, and turn to care— 
As caverned waters wear the stone, 
Yet, dropping, harden there ; 
They cannot petrify more fast, 
Than feelings sunk, remain, 
Which, coldly fixed, regard the past, 
But never melt again! 











A Plan for Reducing the Expense of Legislation.—It is 
related by Gibbon, that among the Locrians of ancient Greeces 
the citizen who proposed any new law, stood forth in the as- 
sembly of the people with a cord around his neck, end if the 
law was rejected, the innovator was instantly strangled. 
What a deal of time and expense might be saved to the re- 
public, if a rule of this kind were adopted by Congress! How 
many crude propositions and impracticable schemes, and time- 
frittering motions, and pointless speeches, and snarling discus- 
sions would be spared us! How soon would all the long} 





spirit and good taste in his acting, which gave ample promise 





Percieve, with no small gretification, that Mr. Rufus Dawes, 


of matured excellegce. His Sir Edmund Mortimer, his 





winded bores and popularity-hunting demagogues be weed:d 








out of the Legislature or effectually silenced. The persuasive 
voice of Wisdom, Eloquence, and Honesty would alone dare 
to make itself heard. Ignorance and impertinence would 
slink away into silence and obscurity. 

Imagine, for an instant, the system ‘in the full tide of suc- 
cessful experiment.’ Mr. Washy Verbose comes into the hall. 
of the House, charged to the muzzle with a speech: he has a 
plan in his head for tinkering the Constitution, or for lavish- 
ing the public money, or for getting up a committee of which 
he hopes to be the chief. He rises in his place. Ifhe has 
‘free swing,’ he will waste not only hours but days in the dis- 
cussion of some chimerical project. But, lo! the Speaker 
interrupts him with—“ Wait a minute, Mr. Verbose. The 
Sergeant-at-arms will please put on the halter, and stand by, 
ready for the decision of the House.” Mr. Verbose looks 
agast at the preparations for converting him into a ‘collar- 
man.’ He begins to have some wholesome doubts as to the 
feasibility or accepability of his scheme, and wisely concludes 
that it will be better to choke it in the bud together with his 
speech, than to run the risk of being bow-strung himself. He 
sits down, resolving, under his sober second thoughts; to be 
silent; and the sergeant-at-arms is deprived the pleasure of 
strangling him. There is a hundred thousand dollars saved 
the public, in printing and in time! 

Another instance will present itself in the case of Mr. Pop- 
ular Puff. That gentleman is so warm an advocate for re- 
trenchment and economy, and ‘ all that sort of thing,’ that he 
is willing to spend millions of money—of the people’s money 
—in talking about the subject. He has now got a project for 
making the ‘aristocratic branch’ of the federal legislature 
eligible semi-annually. He confidently submits his neck to 
the halter, under the ‘ Locrian’ regulation, and lays the sub- 
ject before the House. He talks and talks, in one ‘weak, 
washy, everlasting flood,’ and, at last, thinking he has con- 
vinced his hearers, when, in fact, he has merely disgusted 
them, he sits down in the security of fancied triumph. The 
question is put, and to the dismay of Mr. Popular Puff, car- 
ried against him. He suddenly feels an awkward tightness 
about the throat, and turns purple in the face; and, the next 
moment, the gratifying spectacle of his strangulation is pre- 
sented to his victimized audience—his fate being at once a 
warning and a delight. And there is an end of the driveling 
of Mr. Popular Puff. 

We have not time to point out the innumerable advantages 
of the Locrian system of legislation. That it would be eco- 
momical, summary, and beneficial, we think we have made 
sufficiently obvious; and if any persons are disposed to pe- 
tition Congress, through Mr. John Quincy Adams, for the 
establishment of such a system, they are at liberty to avail 
themselves of our imperfect speculations upon the subject. 


“Home as Found.”’—A very capital review (though written 
with the carelessness of a man of business) of this latest ab- 
ortion of the self-esteemed illustrious James Fenimore Cooper, 
Esquire, of Coaperstown, has appeared in the Courier and 
Enquirer from the pen of its senior Editor. It effectually an- 
nihilates the absurd pretensions of the ‘great American 
Novelist,’ and with a mest rigorous justice holds him up to 
the contempt and obloquy which he has so long invited. We 
by ne means intend to neglect this sequel of ‘ Homeward 
Bound ;” but as we shall derive great assistance from the ad- 
mirable remarks of Col. Webb, we must transfer a portion of 
them to our columns, and consequently defer our observations 
till next week, when we can be allowed sufficient space to 
administer both castigatiens—the selected and the original— 
at the same time. 





The Dunlap Exhibition at the Stuyvesant Institute.— 
This is the most remarkable collection of paintings that has 
been offered to the inspectioa of the public for many years. 
The specimens are mostly by cotemporary artists, principally 
American. We hope that sufficient taste for the arts will be 
manifested in this proud and wealthy city, to save from neg- 
lect or inattention an exhibition so truly honorable to native 
talent and taste. The object of the exhibition is a worthy 
one, apaft from its intrinsic attractiveness—the enterprize 
having been started by some of our most respectable citizens 
for the assistance of the venerable Mr. Dunlap. We have 
not room to particularize all the paintings of merit. None of 
an indifferent character have been admitted into the collection. 
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furnished some of their chef-d-cuvres ; and many of the finest 
productions of Sully, Peale, Jarvis, Dunlap, Newton, Leslie, 
and other American artists will arrest the eye of the spectator, 
The portrait of Ellen Tree, by young Powell, is an admirable 
likeness and a beautiful picture; it has been universally ad- 
mired. The Italian Landscape by Cole, is a master-piece, 
while the sketches of Mount betray the hand of a finished 
artist as well as the skill of a keen observer of human nature. 
The Landscape by Marsiglia (No, 65) is an exquisite paint- 
ing, commemorative of a spot famous in our revolutionary 
history. The Dull Lecture by Newton has been made familiar 
to the public through the numerous engravings which have 
been taken from it, both here and in England. The original 
portrait of Garrick, by Pine, is a striking and valuable picture ; 
and the portrait of George Frederick Cooke, by Mr. Dunlap 
himself, is interesting from more reasons than its being a 
beautiful work of art. We should like to go more minutely 
into this subject, now that our hand is in, but we must close 
with recommending the exhibition warmly and earnestly to 
public attention. We can have no apprehension for its suc- 
cess, since the ladies of the city have taken it under their 
especial patronage—at least we should conclude so, from the 
many fair faces in the bl that distract the visitor’s attention 
from the beauties of art to those of nature. 


The Southern Literary Mi wer for D ber opens with another 
able defence of the institution of Domestic Servitude, entitled— 
‘Thoughts on Slavery, by a Southron, addressed to Hon. Hugh 8. Le- 
gare of S.C.’ This paper is more kindly in spirit and far less ultra in 
its doctrines than that of Judge Harper of S. C., which was published 
in the last number. It maintains that Slavery, though a beneficent 
institution in the earlier stages of society, and no evil now, will ulti- 
mately be abolished by the gradual and peaceful operation of the 
principles of Christianity. The very general attention now given in 
the South to the character and influences of Slavery, abstractly and 
practically considered, is one of the best signs of the times, and 
affords strong ground for the hope that any desirable modification of 
their political and social system will in due time be effected. 

* A New View of the Tides’ is the second article in The Messenger. 
The writer maintains that the tides are caused, not by the attraction 
of the moon, but its repulsion ;—in other words, by the pressure of 
the moon’s atmosphere or influence upon that part of the earth’s 
watery surface which is most directly exposed to its rays. The au- 
thor asserts that all the known facts of the case—the coincidence 
with the moon’s greatest influence of high water on the coast, (which 
is equivalent to depression in mid ocean,) the practically double in- 
stead of single tides each day, &c.—are all in favor of his theory. 
Without being fully a convert to, we certainly are struck by it. The 
essay is at least perspicuous and instructive. 

‘ Benevolence and Modesty,’ an amusing sketcli. Moral—Be Wide 
Awake. 

* Lucile, a Novelette,’ and a very good one—fur better than nine- 
tenths of the English novels we are constantly reprinting and devour- 
ing—is here brought to a conclusion. 

* A Discourse on the Genius of the Federative System of the United 
States,’ by Prof. Beverley Tucker, ranke with those admirable essays 











‘ Botanical Notices of Interesting Plants’ closes 

the Messenger. The verse is better than usual, se + oan wd 
less of it—only five short snatches—of which a ‘ Parting Song’ 'y * 
least indifferent. Altogether, this number is better than the the 
ding, and of more varied interest than almost any of its — 
It ought to be better relished by American readers than any Brit 
Monthly, except Blackwood, and even of that, one-third is 

British political discussions of no moment here. (T. W. wae 
Richmond, Ve.) 2 


Meadows’ French and English Dictionary —Mr. A. V, Blak, iy 
Gold-st. has just issued a first edition of this highly approved ang 
truly excellent Dictionary. There is none extant better adapted to 
young students in French, or which appears in a more desirable 
convenient form. The type in which it is printed is, though of . 
smallest size, clean, legible and agreeable to the eye, and by its aye 
much matter is compressed into little space. To this edition are, 
fixed the principles of French pronunciation, and an abridged Gree 
mar. Its value is likewise enhanced by certain Corrections anidim. 
provements, and a collection of idiomatic phrases, b George 
som, Esq. P yor: - 
“ Moral Lessons and Stories, from the Proverbs of by 
Jane Strickland.”—John S. Taylor has just published a Reat editiog 
of this work in the best Boston style. Its engravings are 

and its stories such as Miss Strickland knows well how to write asd 
how to write well. As a holiday present for children, we know ne 
thing more appropriate. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYs, 
There has been considerable activity among our Publishers dering 
the present season, in getting up useful and entertaining books for 
the approaching holidays; and it is gratifying to find that Tany of 
them are prepared with excellent judgement and discrimination, 
* Fireside Education’ is u valuable manual of domestic 
and is a suitable present from a parent to a married daughter, The 
book contains well-approved precepts, and is useful in Many respect 
The styte of printing and binding is creditable to the country, 
The ‘ Lady’s Annual Register,’ edited by Mrs. Gilman, commend 
itself to the sex for its perfect adaptation to their wants. It contaim, 
besides an almanac, a large collection of miscellaneous matter of per. 
manent value. Mrs. Gilman is of the right sort of utilitarians, for her 
works delight as well as instruct. Some of the copies of the Register 
are elegantly bound, and would make very pretty presents, 
‘ Parley’s Universal History’ is deserving of high commendation, 
It is beautifully printed, and is illustrated with fine wood cuts, ‘Itis 
calculated to lead children gradually onward in historical knowledge, 
and cannot fail to make the study agreeable to them. There could 
not be a better present for a deserving youth than this, 

* The Child’s Gem’ is an elegant and unique little volame. Two 
numbers of it have appeared. No. 1 contains six fine steel engravings, 
by the best artists; and the literary matter was furnished by such 
writers as Grenville Mellen, Frederick Mellen, William Cutter, Mn. 
Child, &c. No, 2 is unlike the other in some respects, the engravings 
being on wood ; but they are chaste and pretty, and were executed by 
Adams, Hooper, and Dr. Anderson. These little books are tastefully 
bound, and are peculiar in their appearance. 

‘ Parley’s Christmas Tales’ contain deligbtful stories of Christma, 
such as are associated in the minds of all true lovers of the Mistletoe: 
Bough and Blind-Man’s Buff. The plates are in perfect keeping, and 
illustrate some amusing scenes. The printing and binding are capital 

‘ Parley’s Christmas Gift’ contains tales and fables amusing ad 
instructive, illustrated by good engravings. The story of the Judge 
is enough, of itself, to impart value to the book. The printing ai 
binding are of appropriate beauty. 

















by the ablest men of Virginia which have rendered the M so 
justly and substantially eminent. ‘ Virginia’ is the theme of the au- 
thor’s pen—the cynosure of his course, but not the limit of his patriot- 
ism. The Di se is eloquent and spirit-stirring. 

A‘New View of the Solar System,’ maintaining that the several 
planets comprising the solar system are much nearer each other than 
has been supposed, and that the whole system is performing in har- 
mony some vast revolution—so that the orbit of a planet never returns 
into itself—is briefly continued in this number, with mathematical 
demonstrations. 

‘ Benefits of Knowledge on Morals’ is the badly expressed title of a 
reply to a powerful essayist in former numbers. This writer has in 
the main the best side of the question, but he makes a most wretched 
business of defending it ; and, indeed, if he knows at all times what he 
means to propound, he is more fortunate in writing than we have 
been in following him. 

A ‘Letter from Malta’ embodies a very good sketch of the history 
and topography of that famous island. 

‘Scientie Miscellanea, No. V.’ embodies some valuable scraps of 
knowledge. 

‘Duty of Mothers,’ an essay on the education of daughters, from the 
pen of Mrs. Sicourney, next fills some pages of the Messenger—right 
worthily and acceptably, we hardly need say. A pen which hallows 
and refines all it touches could hardly be other than happy in its 
treatment of a subject of which the writer is so perfectly a master as 
in this case. 

‘Falkland, by E. L. Bulwer,’ is next excoriated through three or 
four pages. It is fairly done ; but we see no use in digging up a mass 
of moral putresence which the world has probably forgetten—or if 

net, there can be no profit in giving it a wider notoriety. This pa- 
per had better been omitted. 

‘Cincinnati Address, by Henry Ruffner, President of Washington 
College,’ gives an interesting history of the foundation, objects and 
decline of the much abused Society of Cincinnati. 

‘The Last Tree Article,’ by J. F. Otis, is longer than any preceding, 








‘ Parley’s Rambles’ in England, Scotland and Wales, is a very de- 


through most interesting scenes, and inspires them with a love of us- 
ful and agreeable reading. The engravings are well done, fromm 
jects judiciously chosen. The printing and binding are excellent 

‘ The Girl's Own Book,’ edited by Mrs. Child, is a work of no ord 
nary pretensions. It must have been prepared with great labor, I 
contains a very large number of wood cuts, illustrative of gymnast 
exercises and useful arts. The printing is superior, and the binding 
is after a superb lace pattern. The beautiful colored frontispiece wa 
it off to good advantage, 

* Rollo at School,’ ‘ Rollo at Vacation, and ‘ Rollo Learning to Real, 
are works somewhat different from the general run of children’s books 
They are novel and valuable. They constitute parts of a series, it 
tended to represent the trials to which children are subjected in thet 
early progress, in order that they may learn to shun bad habite'al 
imbibe good ones. They are well got up. 

All the above books are published by S. Colman, 141 Namanty 
and are for sale by the principal booksellers throughout the Union 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. For The New-York 
Messrs. Editors—Among the recent improvements in 
those effected by Mr. Sanders evidently sustain a 
flattering to the author. I was not at first, however, satisiied 
ae would be found in practice all it offered in 
rom the testimony of teachers, and the i st and progress 
pupils, I am convinced my doubts were groundless. Iam the 
leased with the work, from the fact that neither the selection, 
— words, nor the arrangement so essential toa 
ave been sacrificed, as has formerly been the case in 
to the object of defining. Accordingly, the scholar who is suf 
advanced may acquire the definitions, by pursuing it with 
to this object; while, on the other beed, bo the more 
younger = it a without inconvenience be red! to 
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dinary plan, by perm: to pursue it in the usual 

it is desirable that new works should through the 

es critical reviewer. This is the more eens 
wearied by the multiplicity.of 








Cole, Mount, Ingham, Inman, Morse, Alston and Weir, have 


and therefore better. We hope to find room for it before it shall be 
out of season. J + . 
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serving little book. The redoubtable Peter takes his young friends 
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, ————— ————— Oe 
informed that notwithstanding the apprehensions of 


te ei 


€ good people resp ting some in the language of the 
many Se version of the Scriptures, by Dr. Webster, yet the reading of! 
his copy removes those apprehensions, and that his edition is becom- 
more and more popular. It is in daily use in the families of many 
ing persons, clergymen and laymen; it is also read daily in some of 
pious schools, Indeed, there are many persons who object to the 
of the common version into schools, on account of the 
words and phrases which cannot be uttered in company or before an 
audience without giving offence. By special request, an edition of 
the New Testament will be published for the use of schools and fami- 
lies, as soon as stereotype plates can be prepared, t 











wo Mr. J. ORVILLE Tay or will deliver an Address on Public In- 

ion next Thursday evening, commencing at 7 o’clock, in the 

t Institute. The public are invited to attend, and those 

who feel an interest in the cause of Education cannot fail of being in- 


terested and gratified. 


For the New-Yorker. 

Messrs. Editors—I have been looking into a little book called a 
Spelling-Book, which is much commended for the use of schools, as a 
belp to teach definitions. I find, among other things, that the author 
defines “buoy by float.” Well, but a raft of boards is a float, yet cer- 
tainly nota buoy. “ Goad is a spur ;” why not, then, a darning-nee- 
de? “ Rind is bark ;” but the bark of a tree is not rind, and the rind 
ofan orange is not bark, “To singe is to scorch ;” but a thmg may 
bescorched without touching fire. “ Germ is a sprout ;” no, germ is 
a seed bud, before it has sprouted. “To moor a ship is to anchor ;” 
no, aship is never moored with asingle anchor. Veracity, verity, 
aud truth, are given as synonyms. Why, really! does not Salem 
Town know better? There are multitudes of similar mistakes in this 





book. 

Ilearned that a little book called Elements of General History has 
beepcommended also, as a book that ought to be used in all our 
schools. On opening the book, one of the first things I saw was this 
sentence: Speaking of Solon’s Laws, the author writes—“ The fa- 
therwho learnt his son no trade, could not claim any support from 
him in his old age.” I wish to know whether uneducated men are to 
furnish our schools with such books as these? AscHaM. 








Judge White, the distinguished Senator of the United 
States from Tennessee, has resigned his seat, on account of 
ill bealth and domestic afflictions. Several ofhis family have 
died during the prevalence of the recent terrible epidemic at 
Knoxville. 

Gov. Veazey, of Maryland, has been indicted by the 
Grand Jury of Cecil County, where his estate and home are, 
for voting in that County—they asserting that he either is or 
ought to be a resident of Annapolis, the seat of government ! 
Thisisabout the smallest act of political spite we ever heard of. 

Thanksgiving.—Thursday next is appointed as the day of 
Annual Thanksgiving in the States of New. York, New-Jersey 
and Michigan, as well as Massachusetts, Maine, Connecticut 
nd New-Hampshiee. 





New Banks.— Articles of association and certificate for a 
new bank in this city, entitled, the ‘‘ East River Bank of 
the city of New York,” have been filed, with a capital at 
present of $1,000,000, with power to increase to $25,000- 
000. We understand that 25 per cent. of the capital is to 
be paid in cash, and the residue in stocks and bonds and 
mortgages. 

We learn also that Mr. Delafield, the Hon. James 
Ewmet, Hon. James Tallmadge, and other associates, have 
filed a certificate with the county clerk and Secretary of 
Sute, establishing a bank with a cash capital of one million 
of dollars, The institution is to be styled the “ New York 
Banking Company,” and will go into operation in this 
tity as soon as the bills and other necessary detail cam be 
Prepared. 

We learn that certificates have been filed for a bank, to 
be called the “ Stuyvesant Banking Company,” to be 
located in.the Bowery, near Bond-street. The gentlemen 
interested are Messrs. Russel Stebbins, Elisha Peck, Peter 
Palmer, R. Van Rensseler, and others. The capital 300,- 
000 dollars, and may be incseased to two millions. 


From the Montreal Courier of Nov. 13, 
On Sunday evening, the whole of the back country above 
of tae — the awful spectacle of one vast sheet 
» and it is reported that not a single rebel 
hose has been left standing. God only knows what is to 
ome of the surviving Canedions and their wives and 
# during the approaching winter, as nothing but 
Talwion from hunger and cold stares them in the face. — 
- to reflect on such awful consequences of 
the irretrievable ruin of so many human be- 
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ity, Whether innoce . Still, the f 
tlors mua be maintained inviolate, the integrity of the 
“wpite must be asserted, peace and prosperity must be 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 





secured to Brifish subjects, even at the expense of the 
nation Cannadienne. history of the proves that 
nothing but sweeping them from the earth and laying their 
habitations level with the dust, will prevent renewed | 
lions south of the St. Lawrence, or re invasions from 
the Americans. From the habitans of this city we 
have nothing to dread, as they can neither assistan invading 
foe, or fall back upon neutral territory. The Canadians in 
the rebellious districts, whose houses ‘have been given to 
the flames, and who have escaped the bullet, the bayonet, 
or the prison, are doomed to perish in the woods, for in the 
United States they can expect no assistance, and in the 
uiet districts, however much their fellow-countrymen may 
esire to assist them, fear of being considered implicated 
in the insurrection will have more influence thansympathy. 
The punishment already inflicted has been severe, but it is 
not enough. The hanging of twent, leaders will have 
more effect than the killing of two hundred men in action, 
and ifany are to be s wall from the gallows, they ought to 
be sentenced to hard Nhe and chained together macadam- 
ising the roads on the island of Montreal. 


Bank of England.—The last quarterly average of the 
weekly liabilities and assets of the Bank of England, from 
the 24th July to the 16th October, gives the following con- 
dition of the affairs of the Bank.—Liabilities: circulation 
£19,359,000 ; deposites, £9,327,000, total, £28,686,000. 
Assets, securities, £22,015,000 ; bullion £9,437,000 ; total. 
£31,452,000. A comparison with the last return shows a 
decrease in the circulation of £306,000, in the deposites 
of £613,000, in the securities of £331,000, in the bullion 
of £871,000. 

Private and Joint Stock Banks.—An account of the 
qperoemte amount of Notes circulated, in England and 

ales, by Private Banks and by Joint Steck Banks and 
their Branches, distinguishing Private from Joint Stock 
Banks, between the 3Uth June and 20th September, 1838. 
From returns directed by 3 and 4 W. IV. c. 83. 

Private Banks.,.....e+eeeseee £7,083.811 
Joint Stick Banks............. 4,381,181 


Totth.cccvdsecvcnccececescece dll aeaeen 


The Mormon War Ended.—The St. Louis papers of the 
18th inst., state that the Mormon War had ended, by the sur- 
render of the leaders of the Mormons. On the 28th ult. 
about three thousand men, commended by Gen. Atchison, of 
Clay County, made their appearance, before the town of Far| 
West, the county seat of Caldwell county, where the Mor- | 
mons were entrenched, Upon their approach the Mormons 
hoisted a white flag, which was shot down by Capt. Bogard, 
but was immediately replaced, Gen. Atchison then sent ina 
message with a view to learn their wishes and intentions, 
when six of the leaders avowed their willingness to surrender, 
in the expectation that the Mormons would be unharmed. 
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Indians made their appearance near Bexar on the 20th ult 

being discovered at a distance, and immediate notice being 
given, a party of thirteen went out to reconnoitre. Havi 
proceeded a few miles, several Cammanches were discove: 
Gen. “ae Pee to retire to the timber and fight under 
cover, but Co) , who had been wounded by the Indians 
a few weeks previous, was anxious to engage at what- 
ever disadvantage. party was soon attacked in the open 
prairie, by more than a hundred Indians. An attempt was 
made to charge through the savages—this succeeded, the In- 
dians making way for them; but as soon as they had passed, 
the enemy closed in behind them, and killed eight out of the 
thirteen with a volley of arrows and spears. Four out of the 
remaining five were wounded, and reached Bexar with great 
difficulty. The next day, the bodies of the eight Americans, 
as well as those of two survivors who had been killed out of a 
party of five, attacked by the Indians the day before, were dis 
covered, brought into Bexar and decently interred. 

The Cammanches were all in the vicinity of Bexar; they 
had expressed their determination to exterminate the white 
citizens, but to spare all the Mexicans unless they resist them. 

Gen Rusk has written a letter to Mr, Parker, of Houston, 
giving an account of an action with a band of different tribes 
of Indians and some Mexicans at the Kickapoo Town, ‘in 
which the Texans were victorious. They had 11 men severely 
wounded, but none killed. The enemy suffered severely, sev- 
eral of their dead were found after the action—among them 
— Caddos, Cooshatties, Biloxies, one Cherokee, and two 

exicans. 





The Missouri Legislature has convened. Senator Benton 
is on the ground, probably to defeat any machinations against 
his reélection. 





NEW AGENTS. 

Mr. Cuarces A. Wixson has accepted the Agency of The New 
Yorker at Buffalo, instead of Mr. Walker, resigned ; and we trust we 
shall have no further changes to announce in thet quarter. 

Mr. E. T. Marsn is our only local Agent at Utica. Mr. M.S. Wells, 
who was some time since announced as such, is our Agent at Attica, 





Mr. C. A. Swirt will act as Agent for The New-Yorker at Wind- 
ham. Conn. 

Mr. E. A. FoLuanssre will act as Traveling Agent of The New- 
Yorker through the States of Louisiana, Alabama and Mississippi this 
winter. Our friends in thuse States will oblige us by facilitating his 
ee 

> Gentlemen who write us to forward a missing number of our 
paper, to change the direction, or any thing of the sort, will not,re- 
fuse to pay the Postage. There are persons who have the littlehess 
to do it, and who wonder why their requests are not attended to. The 
reason is that their letters are not taken from the Post Office. 








PARK THEATRE.—OnMONDAY EVENING next, Nov.24— 
First Night of Mr. HACKETT’S Engagement, prior to his depart- 
ure for Europe—will be performed HENRY THE FOURTH; Fal- 
staff, Mr. Hackett: Hotspur, Mr. Hield (his 1st appearance at this 
Theatre); and AN AFFAIR OF HONOR. 

TUESDAY—2d Night of Mr. HACKETT—JONATHAN IN ENG- 





The surrender was accepted; and the individuals put under 
guard. Their names are Joseph Smith, Sidney Rigdon, | 
George Hinkle, Lyman Wright, Parley P. Pratt, and Mr. | 
Knight. The Mormons assembled at Far West, comprized | 
700 men under arms. Of this number, a small body of 150) 
retreated and pursued their way to the Northern frontier. 

On the day after, the order of Gov. Boggs directing the | 
expulsion or extermination of the Mormons, was received by | 
Gen. Atchison, disgusted with such a command, he immedi- | 
ately resigned his office and retired.—Subsequent to this, it 
is reported that a number of the Mormons were set upon and 
murdered. 

From the accounts which are now received, it appears to 
us that the poor deluded Mormons are ‘ more sinned against 
than sinning’ in the matter of this war, and that their great 
error was in settling down on some of the richest lands of the 
State, and that in the defence of their right to them, against 
the avarice of others, they were forced to take up arms. 

—_ Express. 
LATER STILL—AND CONTRADICTORY. 


The Mormons.—The St. Louis (Mo.) Bulletin of the 





9th inst. says: There are various rumors:afloat.coneern- 
ing the surrender of the- Mormons, and we age afraid that | 
the di ces have not terminated so a as Was 


reported. We have conversed with a gentleman who | 
arrived yesterday afternoon from Jefferson city, on board | 
the St, Peters, and he states that, an express arrived there | 
on Wednesday night, bringing intelligence that a party of | 
Mormons, who had fortified themselves in a house, were | 
attacked by the volunteers under the command of Gen. | 
Lucas, and thirty-two of them were killed. Seven of the 
volunteers were wounded and one killed. It is farther 
stated that the Governor had issued orders to Gen. Clark 
to retain as many of the volunteer companies as was.neces- 
sary, to keep the Mormons prisoners till the meeting of the 


LAND and MONS, MALLET. 

WEDNESDAY—Renefit of Mr. JONES. 

THURSDAY—3d Night of Mr. HACKETT—RIP VAN WINKLE 
and JOB FOX. 

FRIDAY—4th Night of Mr. HACKETT—JONATHAN DOUBIKINS 
and THE KENTUCKIAN. 

SATURDAY—5th Night of Mr. HACKETT—PAUL PRY and MONS 
TONSON. : 
Admission—Boxes $1, Pit 50c., Gallery 25. Doors open at half past 

6; Performance commences at 7 o'clock. 














FAaccied, 
On.the 15th inst. at Jersey City, by Rev. Dr. Wainwright, Hon. 
OGDEN HOFFMAN to Virern1a E. daughter of Hon. 8. L. Sournarp. 
On Sunday, 18th, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Elwood Taylor to Sarah 
M. Van Duzer, all of this city. ; Sy 
On Tuesday, Charles H. Clayton to Sarah E. Tier, both of this city. 
Also, Heary R. Winthrop to Margaret L. Hecles. 
James Annett, of Fort Lee, to Mary Ann, daughter of Joba 


in, Esq. of this city. Spied 
~~ We meaday, at Brid rt, Conn. William Aymar, pf this city, 





to Eliza F. Hubbell, of Bridgeport. e 
pew i Beach to Ann Moore, booth of this city, 
Died, 


On Monday, 19th, Joseph P. Dellantash, aged 38 years, 
On Tuesday, Benjamin A. Mott, aged 30. 

On Wednesday, William H. Haws, aged 34. 

Also, Mrs. Mary A., wife of 8. P. York, aged 25. 

Also, at Flushing, L. L., Joseph Deforrest, 74. 

On Thursday, Nancy, daughter of the late aed aged 17, 

Also, Anna B. wife of A, T, Kieckheeffer : 

At Worcester, Mass. 23d uit. Abigail, wife of Simeon Gates, aged 3C] 


FAIR-HAVEN INSTITUTE, 


NEW HAVEN CITY, CONN. 
sion will commence on Monday 34 December, and 
ptt He Number of pupils limited to 24. For further 


iculars concerning the may be wee Sa 





Legislature. 





ImportaNT FROM Texas.—Texas is involved in hostile 
commotions with the bands of fierce and intractable Indians, 
that hover on the frontiers. The Houston Telegraph of Nov. 
3, states that 10 Americans have lately been within 
three miles of Bexar, and six Mexicans almost in the 








precincts of that city, by a large body of Cammanches. These 
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NINA, DEAR, HOW CAN YOU SLEEP? 


THE WORDS BY CHARLES MATTHEWS—THE MUSIC ARRANGED BY W. PENSON. 





Moon her dancing o-ver the °Tis anmight for musicand ilove! But why 
sends a deep, made 
E_, , Yt 


For, a- las! 


is as cold as a stone, The 
when 
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areasheavy as lead— 
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Slentando. 
—, 


SECOND VERSE. 
When I lie down te repose, 
To me, alas! sleep is denied ; 




















“~~ Vainly my eyclids in darkness I close, 
(a ro oH Your image is still by my side: 
YY i Under your lattice I silently creep, 
oT 


And fancy the bliss it would be, 
Could I be sure that although you're asleep, 
At least you are dreaming ef me— 


























of when to 
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%tis unknown! I mightas speak the 
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Slentando. A piacere. 
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From the Hesperian. 
THE SLEEPER. 

Sue sleepeth; and the summer breezes, sighing 

And shedding green leaves on the fountain’s breast, 
And the low murmur of the stream replying 

Unto their melody, break not her rest. 
She sleepeth, while the evening dews are fallin 

In glittering showers upon oe lowly bed ; . 
And the lone night-bird, to his fellow calling, 

Sweet echo wakes—but wakens not the deac 


tn cal elaee ee moonlight too is sleeping 


She sleepeth; deep and dreamless in her slumber, 
She will not waken when the morning breaks; 
No—time a weary catalogue shall number 
Of vanished years, ere she again awakes. 
I know thy home is lonely—that thy dwelling 
No more shall echo to that loved one’s tread ; 
I know too well thy widowed heart is swelling 
With secret grief; yet weep not for the dead. 
She yet shall waken—on that morning glorious, 
When day shall evermore displace the night ; 





In calm, clear radiance on that hallowed spot A holy seraph in the land of light. 
pa or basi beta the train of eal Yes, she shall waken ;—not to gloom and sorrow— 


Not to the blight of care—the thrill of pain:— 


“ss 


"er time and change, and pain and death victorious, 


Wake to the day that ne’er shall know a morrow— 
To life that shall not yield to death again. 


She rests in peace. For her forbear thy ing; 
Thou soon shalt meet her in the world on high! 
The care-worn form in yonder grave is sleeping, 
But the freed spirit lives beyond the sky. Vious. 





" EPIGRBM—ON THE DEATH OF DR. MORRISON. 


“ ’s the news?” “ Why, they say Death killed Dr, Morrison” 
“ What, the Pill-maker?” “Yes!” 
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"Then Death will be sorry : 
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